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The Paper-back: 
its Past, Present and Future’ 


By DESMOND FLOWER 





= 


Foreword by 
Sin ALLEN LANE 


Last April Desmond Flower delivered to the Double Crown Club the address on ‘“‘The Paper-back’’ which is re- 
printed in the following pages. As I listened to his authoritative and penetrating analysis of this chapter in the history 
of publishing my mind went back twenty-one years to a similar occasion, also at the Double Crown Club, when I 
heard two other publishers, lan Parsons and John Carter, read papers on “‘Cheap Reprints’’. 

To me the most significant development in paper-back publishing during those twenty-one years is the fact that 
what began as a reprint venture has become to so large an extent a type of original publishing. I have always appre- 
ciated the fact that so many publishers have been willing to lease us the rights for many of their best titles, which has 
enabled us to set and maintain our standards. But I hope I may be excused if I own to having derived even more 
satisfaction from the titles which have made their own reputation after first publication as a paper-back and which in 
some cases have made their appearance subsequently in other publishers’ lists. 

I suppose that our motives when we set out in 1935 were both missionary and mercenary, and we have tried to keep 
our missionary zeal, hard though the temptation has sometimes been to Jean the other way in the face of the intense 
competition which now exists in this section of book publishing. 

As a result it has been rewarding to note that many of the most scholarly and successful books published in a whole 
generation have proved to be books which originally appeared as paper-backs. 

I have no aptitude for prophecy, and I do not fancy myself as a reader of omens and auguries, but I fully agree with 
Desmond Flower that the paper-back has many potentialities still to be developed. My own hope—and hunch—is that 
the present pattern of original publishing, as distinct from reprint operations, is capable of great expansion, and will 
increasingly make knowledge more accessible. 

The other paper-back development which is already on the way is the provision of basic books for the millions in 
Asia, Africa and India who are now finding freedom from illiteracy and ignorance. Although the British Empire is 
crystallizing into new modes of self-government, English remains one of the indispensable languages of the world, and 
the prospective demand for low-priced books in English is immense. With nearly a quarter of a century of experience 
and know-how behind us, I believe that the publishers of paper-backs have a major part to play during the next few 
years in the world spread of knowledge. 





| MUST begin by defining what I am zor con- The paper-back which I want to consider is 
cerned with here. I am not concerned with the found only in the English-speaking world. 
long established European custom of issuing Basically it is a re-publication in the cheapest 
books in paper wrappers, books which are possible way (having regard to the circumstances) 
subsequently either discarded or sent to one’s of a work which has been already successfully 
binder. These wrappered books are generally on launched by another publisher in the traditional 
good paper which, when bound, is perfectly form. 
capable of standing up to permanent preserva- Although this type of publishing activity is 
tion, and indeed is so intended. The limited confined to the English-speaking world, I must 
edition on papier alfa and other gimmicks are modify this by saying that the only real ancestor 
merely ways of screwing more money out of the of the paper-back as we know it today did in 
snobbish customer, and have nothing to do with fact originate in Germany. 
permanency or impermanency. Nor do I see the In 1841 Christian Bernhard Tauchnitz began 
beginning of the paper-back in the Aldine classics, _ the publication of his series of reprints of British 
as some have suggested; these handsome books in and later American authors. These were intended 
their standard vellum bindings are the ancestors for distribution throughout non-English-speaking 
of Everyman and the World’s Classics, but not of | countries and were specifically marked as “not to 
Penguin. be imported into Great Britain’. Their market, 


* A paper read to the Double Crown Club, 8th April, 1949, with a foreword by Sir Allen Lane. This was first printed 
in an edition for private distribution by Arborfield Products Ltd., in 1959, and is reprinted here by kind permission of 


the author and publisher. 
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of course, was primarily the British visitor 
travelling in Europe by train, who in those days 
embarked at Paris on the Orient Express knowing 
that he would be confined to his wagon-lit 
for the best part of forty-eight hours. A secondary 
market was found among the many Germans 
learning English in the nineteenth century. | am 
old enough to remember the Tauchnitz editions 
before they realized that there was a wind blowing 
to which they would have to trim their sails. When 
I first went to the Continent in 1919 I found 
Tauchnitz editions in bookshops and on railway 
bookstalls which had been printed forty years 
before, and represented, I am sure, little change 
from the first publications of the original 
Christian Bernhard Tauchnitz. 

These books are of relevance to our subject 
because they had in them all the ingredients of the 
modern paper-back, which I shall now refer to as 
the soft-cover edition. Limited reprint rights were 
acquired from the original publisher for a 
specified market; the price was low; the paper 
was of a deliberately impermanent quality; 
and the series sported a standard and unmistak- 
able paper cover—in this case, dull but worthy. 

I cannot believe that the famous and successful 
Tauchnitz editions did not have a profound effect 
upon and act as an inspiration to the father of 
the modern paper-back, Sir Allen Lane. For the 
best part of a century it is no exaggeration to say 
that Tauchnitz had the European market for 
books in the English language as their bailiwick. 
Their sole rival was Albatross, which was founded 
at Hamburg in 1932 by J. Holroyd-Reece, Kurt 
Enoch and Max Christian Wegner. Albatross 
must be respected because it took on the Tauch- 
nitz job in terms of modern typography; its 
books, usually printed in Florence, were beautiful. 
But Europe was not large enough for the two 
imprints, and eventually they merged. Then both 
were obliterated by the war; and although Wegner 
told me as long ago as 1946 that he intended to 
revive the joint imprint, in fact up to the present 
nothing has happened. 

There was one notable failure to which respect 
must be paid. This was the “Paper Books” 
published in America by Charles Boni in 1929. 
These books, designed by Rockwell Kent, were 
published at 50 cents and went for high-class 
titles; they were very handsome. They were 
offered on a subscription basis of twelve titles a 
year, and they foundered in 1931. The reason 
for the failure is now apparent: it was a lack of a 
real belief that the public existed to consume the 
article offered. I can see in the Charles Boni books 
the idea that there ust be a public for something 
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of sufficiently high quality, but that optimism 
revealed its own lack of confidence by demanding 
a twelve title subscription from a presumed 
market. It was a worthy experiment made with its 
fingers crossed. 

At this time Sir Ernest Benn launched his 
charming series of “Benn Ninepennies” which 
enjoyed considerable success, but without affect- 
ing the prevailing pattern of publishing. 

The professional attack upon the market was 
finally made in 1935 by Allen Lane. Allen Lane 
was at that time a director of the family publish- 
ing firm of The Bodley Head. He put his plan to 
his co-directors: paper-backs at sixpence, which 
at that time, significantly, was the top price of 
any article sold in Woolworth’s. I understand 
that his colleagues could not see it, so that in the 
end he resigned and founded Penguin Books 
Ltd. as a private company with a nominal capital 
of £100. 

The doubts expressed by the directors of The 
Bodley Head were shared by many others. The 
shape of publishing in this country then was 
somewhat different from that which we see now. 
The slump of 1929, which at first had barely 
affected publishers’ turnover, had by then caught 
up and hit the trade hard; the habit of book- 
buying had shrunk to a degree unbelievable to us 
today. Furthermore, the lending libraries were in 
a more dominant position and publishers were 
dangerously dependent on them. For those who 
liked romance fiction and “‘who-dun-its”’ the Two- 
penny Libraries were in their hey-day, and pro- 
vided a valuable source of income to publishers. 
These Twopenny Libraries, of which there were 
legion, were one of the main outlets for what is 
called the cheap reprint. The importance at that 
time of this now almost non-existent item in pub- 
lishing economics cannot be over-emphasized. To 
give one example, when Cassells in 1924 published 
Warwick Deeping’s Sorrell and son, which was 
regarded as one of the most spectacular sellers 
of the years between the wars, we sold a mere 
20,000 at 7s. 6d. The book was then dropped at 
once to 3s. 6d. and went on happily to the 
million mark. A publisher’s back list was sacred 
and was his capital investment; he had in print 
at 3s. 6d. every novel by every author of any merit 
or appeal in his list. There was one further way 
in which the cheap reprint, so called, affected 
publishing economics. The average subscription 
of an average novel at that time was 800; one 
could usually print 1,000 and break even, but 
1,500 obviously reduced the sheet cost consider- 
ably. If the novel did not progress far beyond 
its original subscription, there was a certain 
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outlet for the balance of the sheets in a cheap 
binding. Lastly, for better class books most 
publishers had a library of slim reprints retailing 
at 3s. 6d.: Martin Secker’s Adelphi Library, 
Chatto’s Phoenix and Cape’s Travellers’ Libraries 
were the best known and the most handsome. 

That was the structure which creaked and bent 
in the economic wind which blew at that time. 
When Allen Lane went around explaining his 
intentions and asking for co-operation, there 
were some who saw in Penguins the final puff 
which would bring the whole structure of 
publishing crashing to the ground and resolutely 
refused to do business with this new menace. 

A consideration of the situation in 1935 makes 
clear the difficulties facing anyone who was 
determined to give his career to paper-backs. 
Every previous sally—the Boni books and the 
Benn “Ninepennies’’ among them—were made 
by publishers who, if they failed, could with- 
draw to a firm base—and indeed did so. But 
Allen Lane cast everything aside and with him 
it was a case of sink or swim. That is why I 
referred to his entry into the soft-cover field 
as that of a professional. 

It has often been remarked that the first ten 
Penguin titles were extremely conservative. This 
is a very post hoc comment: in fact Allen needed 
all the luck there was and his own guts to get 
going at all. These first ten titles were as follows: 


André Maurois, Ariel. 

Ernest Hemingway, A Farewell to arms. 

Eric Linklater, Poet's pub. 

Susan Ertz, Madame Claire. 

Dorothy L. Sayers, The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club 
Beverley Nichols, Twenty-five. 

E. H. Young, William. 

Mary Webb, Gone to earth. 

Compton Mackenzie, Carnival. 

Agatha Christie, The Mysterious affair at Styles. 


No one who has had anything to do with pub- 
lishing will be surprised to learn that the book- 
sellers were most unenthusiastic about this new 
idea. I should be curious to know if there is any 
race of people in the world who can find quite so 
many excuses for not buying the product on 
which their livelihood depends as booksellers. 
Backed by their customary glowing enthusiasm, 
Allen Lane found that he had subscribed about 
7,000 of each title, with a first print of 20,000 
and a break-even figure of 17,500. I mentioned 
earlier the by no means fortuitous fact that the 
price of a Penguin coincided with the top price- 
range at Woolworth’s. It was through the 
multiple stores that Penguins in fact began 
to make money. 
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After a slight hesitation, the success of Penguins 
was decisive and overwhelming. Their conserva- 
tive start gave them a firm base from which they 
could expand and develop. Pelican and Penguin 
Specials were begun in 1937, and King Penguins 
in 1939. They then began to branch out into 
original publishing, still within their own terms of 
reference. 

That extraordinary emperor of publishing, 
Walter Hutchinson, was of course not to be left 
out of anything. He had experimented with paper- 
backs before Allen Lane founded Penguin with- 
out any particular sense of direction; but in the 
late 1930's he entered the field in a bigger way. 
His titles were bad, his production was worse, 
but he printed a lot of books. 

In the United States, after the failures of the 
Boni brothers and various others during the 
1920’s and early 1930's, soft-cover publishing 
began once and for all in 1939, when Pocket 
Books Inc. was founded by Robert de Graaf, 
Max Schuster, Richard Simon and Leon Shimkin. 
The operation was closely associated with the 
hard-cover firm of Simon & Schuster, of which 
the last three were directors. 

In 1938 Bob de Graaf resigned from the hard- 
cover reprint house for which he worked in order 
to study the question ““Why won’t the American 
public buy paper-bound books?”’ He says: 

“It had almost become an axiom in publishing that 
they wouldn’t because there had been so many failures 
in the last thirty or forty years. Possibly it was my 
persistent nature that urged me to prove once and for all 
that it really wouldn’t work that tempted me to try 
it. I really did feel on analysing various efforts that 
had been made that they had obviously been ‘cheap’ 
books—cheap editorially and cheap physically. Another 
procedure in past experiments that I thought was wrong 
was that it had been based on giving the wholesaler and 
retailer such a large margin that it left little for the 
physical book and adequate royalty. I felt that if a first- 
class book, editorially and physically, could be made, the 
turnover would be sufficiently rapid that the wholesaler 
and retailer would not require the usual large margin. .. .” 


This, of course, was the Penguin formula and a 
proven success. He goes on: 


“Rather than attempt organizing a business of my 
own, preferring to have the backing of an established 
publisher, particularly one that I considered as astute as 
any, | approached Simon & Schuster. They had been 
considering a similar product, only their plan was to sell 
books at twenty rather than twenty-five cents.” 


They had tentatively chosen a series title: “*20th 
Century Books (or Library)—at 20 cents.” A 
company was formed into which de Graaf and 


Simon & Schuster each put $15,000. The 
common stock was held 51 per cent by de Graaf 
and 49 per cent by Simon & Schuster. De Graaf 
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suggested the name “Pocket Books’’, which 


prevailed. 

The first list of ten titles was published in June, 
1939, in editions of approximately 10,000 copies 
each. These titles remained excellent sellers over 
the years. The figures indicate the number of 
copies sold by June, 1957: 


James Hilton, Lost horizon (1,759,000). 

Dorothea Brande, Wake up and live! (420,000). 

William Shakespeare, Five great tragedies (2,101,000). 
Thorne Smith, Topper (1,546,000). 

Agatha Christie, The Murder of Roger Ackroyd (653,000). 
Dorothy Parker, Enough rope (210,000). 

Emily Bronté, Wuthering Heights (1,176,000). 

Samuel Butler, The Way of all flesh (210,000). 

Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis Rey (431,000). 
Felix Salten, Bambi (298,000). 


The Good earth became title number eleven. In 
order to test sales in non-book outlets, Pocket 
Books were distributed to drug stores, news- 
stands, five-and-ten-cent and department stores. 
Actually, the books were produced at a higher cost 
than they could be sold for to demonstrate the 
new markets. A small cigar store near the Pocket 
Books’ office sold 110 copies of The Good earth in 
one day, Macy’s 695. 

The first rival to Pocket Books in the United 
States was Red Arrow Books, which is so un- 
important that it deserves no more than a 
mention. But in 1941 Avon Books were started 
by Joseph Myers. Very quickly there was a 
monumental law suit in which Pocket Books sued 
Avon for plagiarism of format, and eventually 
lost. Thus, when this country and the United 
States went to war, each in its own good time, the 
set-up was much the same: one important house 
established in the field with one rival trying to 
climb on the band-waggon. During the war 
years the pattern remained as it was. There was 
no selling problem for anybody : anything printed, 
even if upside down and/or in Sanskrit, was sale- 
able, and publishers’ stocks were critically 
reduced by abnormal sales—a situation aggra- 
vated in this country by air-raid damage. 

Those soft-cover houses already in existence 
were comparatively well off because they were 
already consuming a considerable tonnage of 
paper and therefore drew a commensurate ration. 
I do not suggest that they were relatively better 
off than anyone else, but the mass nature of their 
operation ensured them a reasonable supply of 
raw material and in addition they most properly 
commanded official sympathy because govern- 
ments wanted as many books as possible 
produced from a given tonnage of raw material, 
and soft-covers were the answer. 
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In the United States the government went so 
far as to set up a Board of Publishers, under the 
presidency of W. W. Norton, to produce “‘Over- 
seas Editions’’ for the armed forces. This was a 
joint project of the Office of War Information 
and the Council of Books in Wartime and for the 
last twelve months of the war it produced vast 
quantities of those unusual long-shaped books 
which were printed in double column and 
designed to go into a battledress pocket without 
suffering any grievous harm. They were excellent. 
So far as Britain was concerned publishers were 
conservative and everyone tried to do business as 
usual with what means he had at his command. 

In 1945 the soft-cover houses stood pretty well 
where they had stood when hostilities began: 
they could not expect to have gained much, but 
they had certainly lost nothing. For the hard- 
cover publishers, however, times had changed so 
radically that the face of publishing in the English- 
speaking world was now to have a new look. 

Let us take Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth first. Publishing always flourishes in times 
of war; the vast numbers of people who are either 
uprooted from their homes, or by circumstances 
confined to them, find themselves with a great 
deal of time which can only be filled by reading. 
The demand for books was nowhere near met by 
the quantities publishers could produce from the 
ration of paper which the Government was able 
to make available, even with the economy stan- 
dards of production which were the rule. There 
was therefore a steady drain throughout the war 
years on all publishers’ stock-in-trade, their back 
lists. It is true that with gratification they saw 
books disappearing from their warehouses for 
which they had long despaired of finding a 
buyer, but with their dead titles was going good 
stock which it was never going to be possible to 
replace. This dangerous run-down was acceler- 
ated by the air-raids. | have never seen an assess- 
ment of the total losses, but as an example I can 
say that between September, 1940, and May, 1941, 
Cassells alone lost two million books destroyed 
by enemy action. 

Paper rationing continued until March, 1949; 
and, although the war-time boom had by then 
subsided, trade was still good, so that little or no 
paper could be found for the back list. In any 
case the war had left another legacy: paper and 
print had so risen in price that there could be 
no such thing as a cheap edition any more, 
and with paper rationed no one could run-on 
sheets for storage and use at an undetermined 
date in the future. The Twopenny Libraries were 
a thing of the past. The slim and elegant pocket 
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series were exhausted, and were never to be 
revived—I tried myself once, and failed lament- 
ably. Publishers were inundated with letters from 
booksellers asking when a multitude of important 
titles would be available again; they could give no 
certain answer, and their vagueness exasperated 
those booksellers who were sufficiently intelligent 
and awake to care. 

This vacuum in the immediate post-war years 
was very quickly filled by the paper-backs. Pan 
Books were started by Alan Bott, founder of the 
Book Society and the Reprint Society, in 1947. 
There is no space to enumerate the many pub- 
lishers who in the fourteen years since the war 
have climbed, for better or for worse, on the band- 
waggon in this country. They range from Cherry 
Tree Books, which were brought into being to 
keep Kemsley’s huge presses in Manchester 
turning and had no standing either by virtue of 
their titles or their production, to the most recent: 
Four Square Books which belong to Godfrey 
Phillips, the tobacco firm. There are now over 
thirty publishers in this country producing paper- 
backs. The minority are professionals, who do 
nothing else; the majority are hard-back pub- 
lishers who are trying to draw off part of the 
gravy. 

The situation has become the same in the 
United States, although for slightly different 
reasons. Today the industry has become enor- 
mous. No complete figures are available, but it is 
known that in 1958 three soft-cover publishers in 
Great Britain produced between them 22 million 
books while during the same year 300 million 
soft-cover books were sold in the U.S.A., so the 
total printed must have been much higher. 

So much for the past; what about the present ? 
As I have already said, Penguin started here in 
1935, whereas Pocket Books did not go into 
business in the United States until 1939. Allen 
Lane had to break into a tough market and he 
needed the co-operation of the hard-back 
publishers: he had to woo us, and in those 
middle thirties we may have been damned nearly 
bankrupt, but we still had our pride. He there- 
fore came to reasonable terms with the hard- 
cover publishers, and the arrangements which 
he made then have, broadly, been adopted 
now as a business code. The basis of this code 
is that no hard-cover publisher is asked or 
expected to release a title to a soft-cover house in 
less than twelve months from the date of original 
publication, unless, of course, both parties are for 
some particular reason prepared to agree upon 
an exception. Now, the object of this is not 
simply to give the hard-cover publisher a square 
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deal. It is an acceptance of the principle of 
partnership, whereby in a changed world the soft- 
cover houses are in fact performing a function 
which before the war was done by the original 
hard-cover publisher for himself. Today the cheap 
edition, by which the hard-cover publisher set 
such store and from which he derived so much 
income over many years, is defunct; its place has 
been taken by the soft cover. One difference, 
obviously, is that in the past each publisher was 
at liberty to settle upon his own cheap editions. 
Now he is dependent on finding a willing buyer; 
but the characters of the many soft-cover houses 
differ so much that a good proportion of the 
books which deserve a wide popular dissemina- 
tion get it, and the proportion will in my opinion 
increase. Here, then, is the partnership: the soft- 
cover publishers have a call upon the lists of the 
hard-cover publishers who in one sense act as 
talent scouts for them; the hard-cover publishers 
find in the soft covers a lucrative outlet which 
they need, and of which the old form has dried 
up for economic reasons arising from the war. So 
strong is the soft-cover field at present that a new 
title by an unknown author published originally in 
this form would almost certainly make some 
money, but the advantages of respecting the 
existing set up appear to be great enough for the 
operators in this field to continue the Lane- 
Penguin code. 

But in the United States we find a different state 
of affairs. Pocket Books set up in business less 
than two years before Pearl Harbour; and no 
firm code had been developed between the hard 
and soft cover operators before the United 
States was plunged summarily into a state of 
flux. With vast armies, navies and air forces 
both fighting in the Pacific and preparing to 
fight in Europe, the demand for books was 
enormous. Partly met by the Armed Services 
Editions, the demand still needed every support 
it could get from trade resources. The few 
American soft-cover publishers were rocketed 
sky high. They quickly achieved a position whence 
they could attain heights which our old friend 
Bob de Graaf would in 1939 hardly have dreamt 
of. Under these circumstances American hard- 
cover publishers came to terms with this huge 
and unexpected soft-cover field even up to the 
point of accepting simultaneous publication. 
They therefore themselves created a situation with 
which they are now stuck: instead of the partner- 
ship which we enjoy here, they set up the soft- 
cover boys as their own rivals. As a result today 
no American publisher hopes to do better than 
break even in his own legitimate trade; to stay in 
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business profitably he relies upon book club 
choices, digest rights, and, above all, the soft- 
cover edition. It is a shocking case of the tail 
wagging the dog. The ramifications, qualifications 
and self-deceptions which it can bring about are 
manifest. There are many known cases of a hard- 
cover publisher accepting a book because he 
knows he will be able to make money from the 
subsidiary rights later, and, indeed, examples of 
his not buying a book until he has been on the 
telephone to a book club or soft-cover publisher 
and done a deal. When a hard-cover publisher 
gets to the point of sacrificing his judgment 
to exterior considerations of this nature he is 
beginning to destroy his own usefulness, his own 
position in human society. 

There are in this country today over thirty 
publishers who issue paper-backs. The minority 
are engaged in nothing else, a large number are 
hard-cover publishers who run a line of soft-cover 
books drawn from their own list, and there is one 
maverick—the Seraphim books of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
There have been some casualties; Kemsley’s 
Cherry Tree Books disappeared a long time ago, 
and now Odhams are withdrawing from the field. 
All are reprinting titles which have previously 
appeared in hard covers, except Penguin who 
have now over all their lines reached a point at 
which three of every five titles they issue are 
originals. With the exception, again, of Penguin, 
the soft-cover publishers have generally adopted 
the glossy “‘cheesecake’’ cover first favoured by 
the Americans. The number of titles produced 
last year was 1,100. Outlets are normal: almost 
entirely the book trade, newsagents and 
stationers. 

In the United States there are also about thirty 
publishers concerned in the production of paper- 
backs. In addition to the book trade, newsagents 
and stationers, their wares are sold in drug- 
stores throughout the country. There are about 
800 wholesalers who service some 82,000 retail 
outlets, the smallest of which shows an 83-title 
book-rack shortly to be re-designed to take 120 
books. The drug store is perhaps the most 
remarkable institution in the United States. 
First, of course, it is a chemist’s shop. Second, 
it is a restaurant, used by every stratum of society 
from millionaires to truck-drivers. Third, it is a 
coffee bar. Fourth, it is a sub-post-office, selling 
stamps. Fifth, it is where one goes to telephone, 
for there are no telephone kiosks on the streets. 
Sixth, it sells periodicals and paper-back books. 
There are literally thousands of towns in the 
United States which have no bookshop and are 
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not even within reasonable reach of one, but 
there is not the smallest hamlet without its drug 
store. 

It is this massive and omnipresent outlet which 
has made possible the fantastic rise in soft-cover 
sales in the United States during the last decade, 
so that in a recent broadcast they have been 
described as becoming one of the chief consumer 
goods of the new middle-class. In 1947 297 titles 
were issued in paper-back form and sold a total of 
95 million copies. In 1958 the number of titles 
issued in soft covers was 1,683, and the sales had 
topped 300 million books. It is a vast and 
dangerous business. The retailer is supplied with a 
variety of brightly coloured sales aids: racks for 
the books, stand-up counter cards, window 
streamers, boxes for selected titles, and bundle 
stuffers. These last delightful objects are show 
cards advertising a line with a pocket in the 
front into which books can be casually inserted 
to choice. On the New York subway alone 2,000 
paper-backs are sold every day of the year. In 
airports where there is 24-hour traffic slot 
machines are used. (The first slot machine in 
Great Britain has just been installed in Liverpool 
Street Station.) All stock is on a 100 per cent 
““see safe’’ basis. The traveller calls on an average 
of once a week to top up the stock; he removes 
soiled books and such slow-selling titles as the 
retailer demands to be quit of. Generally these 
returns are pulped, and the destruction rate is at 
present running at 17 million books a year. 

Business of this type must lead to heavy over- 
stocks. The amount of overstocks appears to 
rise and fall over four-year cycles. In 1953 for 
example, not counting publishers’ own stocks 
good and bad—there were sitting in the whole- 
salers’ warehouses throughout the country 
175 million books. It may show the size the 
operation has reached to tell you that tenders 
were being invited during the spring of 1959 for 
the paper-back rights of Lolita and no bid under 
$100,000 would be considered. 

I might describe paper-back publishing in the 
United States as being now in its fourth phase: 
it is really an over-simplification to describe 
the phases as separate manifestations, but | 
shall do so for the sake of clarity. In phase one, 
during and immediately after the war, the 
titles reprinted in paper-back were entirely sex, 
crime and westerns. Authors of quality were 
generally excluded, except a few like Faulkner 
and O'Hara; such titles as The Sound and the fury 
and Butterfield 8 \ent themselves to the cheesecake 
covers which were then de rigueur. Science fiction 
was soon an added attraction in this market. 
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In 1949 phase two began. The expansion of 
business created a shortage of hard-cover titles 
suitable for reprinting, prices went up, and paper- 
back publishers found it simpler and more 
economical to commission original work. This is 
today an integral part of the business in the 
United States, where there are many authors 
who have never had a book published in hard 
covers in their lives. Two years ago we at Cassells 
began to publish over here a crime writer—and 
a very good one at that—whose agent in New 
York had persuaded him that he should try the 
hard-cover market, on the grounds that he was 
well enough established to enjoy the best of both 
worlds. Prior to that he had never had a book 
published in hard covers and he had never 
written a book which sold less than a million 
copies. There is a snag in this, which may well be 
why this author was advised by his agent in this 
way. Another author, Richard Brister, who 
writes exclusively for the soft-cover market, a few 
weeks ago recorded that his Hollywood agent 
had written to him: “I think you should re- 
evaluate your publishing situation. . . . The only 
people here to pay any attention to soft covers 
are the low level promoters who try to make 
quickies. If I were you | would make every effort 
to hit the hard-cover field. It will pay off.”’ 


But apart from this snag, the life of an exclusively 
soft-cover author is a happy one. 
Phase three had a false dawn in 


1947, and 
finally appeared about 1950. This was the 
introduction of serious general titles into the 
hitherto exclusive welter of sex and crime. In 
order that these titles could stand side by side 
with the acres of cheesecake, they were presented 
in the same way. A donkey and a lightly clad 
blonde together in a most peculiar position would 
sell Lucius Apulius in the Bronx; a luscious red- 
head tangling with a swan could make Bullfinch’s 
Mythology a seller in Hicksville, Tennessee. It was 
corny, it shocked the purists, but it worked and it 
opened the way for the successful development 
of the fourth and present phase. 

Today what one may broadly call “‘serious”’ 
books have nearly caught up the trivia which ten 
years ago comprised the whole soft-cover out- 
put. (I am speaking of indigenous output, for 
Penguins have always had a branch in the United 
States and had the field to themselves in success- 
fully marketing their own high-class original and 
reprint titles.) Of the 1,683 new books and new 
editions issues in soft sovers in the States during 
1958, 886 were fiction and 797 were non-fiction; 
and it is equally significant that, of the fiction, 
crime, westerns and science fiction together 
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represented only 49 per cent of the total. The soft- 
cover book has grown up. 

The waning predominance of crime, westerns 
and science fiction in the States is to some extent 
paralleled in the British Commonwealth market, 
because, as I have said, the soft-cover edition has 
almost entirely taken the place of the hard-cover 
cheap reprint, and it has been found that a 
demand exists at all intellectual levels. But the 
phenomenon which we have not yet seen here is 
the tremendous development in the serious non- 
fiction field. In this field there are two leaders in 
the United States: Mentor books and Dell. The 
latter is the publishing outlet of the vast Western 
Printing. Mentor is strong in original titles; Dell 
offers a large list of literary classics and a host of 
high- and medium-brow titles on history, religion, 
philosophy and the like, all of which are given 
attractive adult coloured covers. One most 
interesting line is Dell’s Sunrise Semester Library, 
containing seven unabridged classics, which is tied 
in with an educational programme on C.B:S. 
television sponsored by New York University. 

Soft-cover editions are also widely used in 
education as set books. Even so august a body as 
the Yale University Press issued in January of this 
year the first two titles in a very high-class soft- 
cover series at 95 cents. 

The realization in the early ‘fifties that there 
did exist a wide market for books concerning 
themselves with matters above the navel encour- 
aged a number of hard-cover publishers to start 
soft-cover lines on better paper and at a higher 
price. An early example was Doubleday’s 
Anchor Books, which sell for between 75 cents 
and $1.25. These series, which because of their 
higher prices can be printed in editions as low as 
10,000 copies as opposed to the 25 cent book’s 
250,000, have also met with success. 

The last factor in the American soft-cover 
publishing scene which I want to mention is the 
part played by the United States Government. 
Writing in the American Publishers’ Weekly on 
the export sales of mass market paper-backs, 
Arthur Hale last February had this to say: 

“It is happily agreed that the big export spurt of 
1953-54 has continued unabated, bringing to virtually 
every country with an English-reading population, 
outside the Iron Curtain, many of the books that are 
sold at news-stands in the United States and Canada, with 
continuous and sizeable increases each year. . . . Giving 
impetus to this trend, the United States Information 
Agency launched several programmes for the dis- 
semination of American books abroad and intensified the 
operation of some existing methods, including I1.M.G. 
(Informational Media Guaranty) programme. I.M.G. 
made possible a large part of the growth of export of 
American news-stand paper-back titles by converting 
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blocked local currencies, paid for the purchase of books, 
into dollars. . . . Countries currently involved in contracts 
under the I.M.G. programme (with $8,300,000 allocated 
for books and periodicals) are Burma, Chile, Indonesia, 
Israel, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Spain, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Turkey, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. . . . The 
two leading exporting publishers . . . estimate that 
roughly 25 per cent of all paper-back exports go to 
Europe (including military distribution through the Stars 
and Stripes mechanism); 20 per cent to Latin America; 
25 per cent to the Far East (including Australia, Indo- 
nesia, Philippines, South-East Asia); 10 per cent to the 
Middle East (Turkey, Israel, Iraq, Iran, Egypt); 5 per cent 
to Africa, and 15 per cent to India. It appears to be un- 
resolved whether India or the Philippines is the largest 
overseas consumer of American news-stand paper-backs. 

. Paper-back publishers have participated importantly 
in government book projects in addition to their regular 
export of titles published primarily for news-stand 
distribution in the United States and Canada. Among 
these are special low-priced editions (to sell at the 
equivalent of 10 cents) designed for students, equally low- 
priced books specially written for adults with some know- 
ledge of English, but not enough to read complete texts. 
In the competition for the attention of students and 
intellectuals, the paper-back publishers are co-operating 
with U.S.LA., private persons and foundations in varied 
overseas programmes.” 


I particularly recommend to your attention that 
phrase “the competition for the attention of 
students and intellectuals’’. In what way is this 
country taking part in this important competi- 
tion? Some years ago when I.M.G. began its first 


move in Israel, the Treasury was asked to agree 
to a similar scheme which would enable British 
books to be made equally available. The reply 
was that the Treasury did not play shops. After 
many years of flat refusal, during which time 
much ground and much face have been lost, the 
Government, through Dr. Hill, have come up 
with a scheme of somewhat limited dimensions. 
While one may regret the limitations, the impor- 
tance of this official attempt to remind those who 
have little money to spend that Great Britain can 
offer as much culture and technical know-how 
as any English-speaking nation in the world is 
deeply welcome. Every sane person in Great 
Britain, if there be any left in this bewildered 
hag-ridden age, must hope that the experiment 
will be successful enough to justify a large- 
scale extension. 

This is the scene as I see it today, although this 
survey has done no more than touch a few of the 
highlights on a vast subject. What of the future? 

In the United States they are approaching the 
end of one of their cycles, so the sales of soft 
covers may drop below the 300 million this year; 
but it will be a case of reculer pour mieux sauter. 
Nevertheless the last report from the States says 
“Sales of low-priced paper-backs in January and 
February promise a consolidation of the great 
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expansion of last year and probably a new gain in 
1959.”” And a wholesaler in the Middle West 
writes: “‘Paper-backs are really taking off in 
Detroit; the supermarket field is just beginning 
to open up for our books.’’ So perhaps the sky is 
the limit. Anyway, there is certainly no ceiling 
to the quantity of good non-fiction titles which it 
is possible to sell to the 175,000,000 people of the 
United States. Any nation of mixed blood 
usually possesses an enquiring mind, and 
furthermore the Americans have a “thing” about 
culture. One more quotation from another 
American wholesaler shows this trend: 


“Our study of the problems of further expansion in 
the Chicago area led us to an exciting new experi- 
ment. . . . We're about to start a number of test place- 
ments of 400 pocket paper-back departments in a 
variety of high and traffic, non-magazine accounts. 
Included in the type of outlet which we think holds 
high promise for fast sales are chains of liquor stores, 
candy speciality shops, bakeries and others. . . . Located in 
key shopping areas, these new outlets will not be full- 
line accounts, certainly, but they may well become 
neighbourhood reading centres on a smaller scale.”’ 


Although a number of high-brow soft-cover titles 
may be bought under a misapprehension and 
swiftly cast away, a certain percentage of the 
knowledge absorbed from the balance must stick 
and raise the general intellectual level of the 
country. It may be no more perceptible than the 
universal rise of sea-level due to the melting Polar 
ice-cap, but it is happening. The dice are loaded 
in favour of the soft covers. They have nation- 
wide coverage through the drug stores, and no 
booksellers to contend with. It still takes a book- 
seller to get a hard-cover edition into the hands 
of the public, and American booksellers are not 
only few in relation to the size of the country 
and the population but no more intelligent or 
enterprising than their brothers in this country. 
But you pick a soft cover off the stand yourself 
and if it’s a bad choice, there’s always a trash-can 
nearby. The pattern has already taken shape, and 
there is just one more major development to 
come. 

Thinking about this in my bath a few days 
ago, I reached the conclusion that, before any 
one of us is very much older, the soft-cover 
publishers in America will be the bosses. They will 
commission the books and sign up the authors, 
and they will decide whether they wish to give a 
licence to a hard-cover publisher, and the hard- 
cover publishers will be bidding against one 
another for what will have become a subsidiary 
right. Within twenty-four hours of my clambering 
from that particular bath like an ageing 
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Archimedes, I learnt that the process has already 
begun. One author of a very well-known pub- 
lisher signed a contract for a book to appear in 
soft covers in the New American Library. This 
information came to the knowledge of the 
original publisher, who found that if he wanted 
to publish the book in hard covers he would have 
to meet a certain figure, and would in return be 
compensated with half the advance the New 
American Library had paid to the author. That 
is the first pebble rattling down the mountain-side 
which to the wary presages an avalanche. Maybe 
a completely new look in American publishing 
will not be a bad thing; it would be presumptu- 
ous of me to offer an opinion, and it depends 
so much on how the revolution is carried out. 
But I must say that if hard-cover publishing does 
become a small and recherché business in 
America, the publishers of this present generation 
will to a large extent, but with dignified excep- 
tions, have been responsible for their own 
downfall. 

Now, as to this country and the British 
Commonwealth, I must say that in the circum- 
stances existing here I view with some misgivings 
the tendency for hard-cover publishers to start 
their own small series of soft-covers, or even 
worse, to issue the occasional title. There is no 
hard-cover publisher in this country whose list is 
big enough to provide sufficient material for a 
strong soft-cover line: even Collins have to shop 
in the open market for titles with which to fill 
out their Fontana series. American publishers can 
get away with a small series because the market 
is sO enormous that there is room for almost 
anything, but that is not the case here: the market 
is tighter, and comparatively ill-directed minor 
efforts merely dilute the gravy. A boat full of 
adults can be dangerously rocked by a child 
standing up at the wrong moment and in the 
wrong place. I admit there is an argument for 
any one publisher being in both fields, but I don’t 
like it. As a hard-cover publisher, I am entirely 
in favour of continuing the present partnership, 
and leaving soft-cover publishing to the experts. 
This works both ways: for it is noticeable that 
occasional forays which have been made by soft- 
cover publishers into the hard-cover market have 
without exception borne the mark of death upon 
them. 

But I think that the soft-cover publishers must 
and will raise their sights, and join Penguin in the 
high-class market. There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place it needs to be done so that 
the young may acquire an early knowledge of 
good books at a price which they can then 
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afford. Second, there is a considerable export 
market of which British soft-cover publishers at 
present get themselves too small a share. Ninety 
per cent of all books imported into India, for 
example, are non-fiction. | have no doubt that 
Penguin do very well there, but one must 
remember that every book in this field which is 
not a Penguin comes to India from the United 
States. I hardly need to point out once again that 
every American book read in India inclines its 
reader in some degree towards America, and 
this incipient bias applies to many other countries 
the world over. I will read you a quotation from 
The Bookseller a few weeks ago concerning 
Australia. Max Harris, manager of a bookshop in 
Sydney, was speaking of the “probable effects 
of the ‘egghead paper-back’ flood from America 
on British exports to Australia’. He said that 


“The great ‘Penguin’ series is unlikely to be affected. 
It securely occupies a special field which it services 
supremely well. The best of the fictional paper-backs, like 
Pan, are likely to gain rather than lose from a Paper- 
back Age, as most fiction titles constitute a closed market 
because of British-U.S.A. bilateral agreements, and in any 
case, Pan prices are unbeatable. 

The blow will fall on the publishers of standard works 
in bound editions. Oxford University Press, for example, 
might suffer severely in competition with the Modern 
Library paper-backs—basic English classics produced 
with consummate taste and typographical artistry. Tom 
Jones, for instance, which even Penguins would probably 
produce in two volumes at 8s. 6d. per volume is elegantly 
presented in a fat 900-page volume for 9s. 6d. The same 
title would cost 26s. 6d. in the supposedly cheap Every- 
man series. The English publishers now entering the 
field are not doing so very successfully. They have failed 
to learn that what is required is not paper-backs but 
paper-back books.”’ 


The American paper-back market is so vast that 
operators in it can afford to experiment and to 
make mistakes. They are a great menace to 
British books in the open market; and, what is 
worse, they regard not only the open market but 
the Commonwealth itself as a dumping ground 
with which to cushion themselves against the 
dangers of their own inflation. As Miss 
Marghanita Laski has put it: “Glad as we are 
of some of the American titles, looking at others 
one cannot help feeling that the English market is 
being used as something of a dust-bin.”’ In spite 
of what I have said above in favour of hard- and 
soft-cover publishers sticking to their own last, I 
believe that there will be some invasion of the 
soft-cover field by the hard-cover publishers at the 
highest level. I doubt if any other paper-back 
house beside Penguin is seriously interested in 
this market; and if anyone were, the investment 
would be heavy in terms of staff and re-orienta- 
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tion. But one thing is clear: whoever takes the 
step, an upward intellectual trend in British paper- 
backs must come. I believe, further, that once 
definite steps are taken in that direction, the door 
will open to the use of soft-cover books as 
standard texts in schools. There is no doubt 
that this would seriously damage some very 
worthy hard-cover publishers, which would be a 
matter for regret, but I am sure that it would be in 
the interests of the community. 

It is supremely important that British soft- 
cover publishers should not allow themselves to 
be driven from the markets of the world by the 
wholesale dissemination of American over- 
stocks; I do not think that this will happen 





Award of Prizes in a Library Club 


A library authority recently decided to form a junior 
library club with the object of stimulating the interest of 
children in the use of libraries. It was proposed, among 
other activities, to organize competitions among the 
children and to award book tokens as prizes. Doubt was 
felt whether the authority had the power to allocate 
money for the provision of prizes in this way, and it was 
decided to seek the approval of the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. 

The Minister was accordingly asked if he would sanction 
expenditure for this purpose under the proviso to Section 
228, Sub-Section (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
The Minister replied that he was not prepared to give such 
sanction in order to remove any expenditure in this 
connection from the purview of the District Auditor at 
audit. He said that it would be for the District Auditor 
to consider whether the provision of prizes could be 
regarded as reasonably ancillary to the Council’s func- 
tions as a Public Library Authority. 

The matter was then taken up with the District 
Auditor who said that there did not appear to be any 
express statutory power to cover this kind of expense. 
On the other hand it seemed to him that the expense 
could be deemed to have a remote connection with the 
Council’s function as a Public Library Authority and 
he did not, therefore, think that any difficulty should arise 
at audit if the Council decided to spend money in this 
way. 

A view expressed by one District Auditor has of course 
no general application throughout the country. But other 
authorities faced with the same difficulty may find it 
useful to know how one authority dealt with it. 
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because there are some very shrewd operators in 
this field in this country, but it is a situation 
which needs to be most carefully watched. Indeed, 
I believe it to be probable and desirable that 
quite a bit of business can be got back from the 
Americans in Commonwealth markets when we 
have the right titles available. Coupled with this, 
the most important factor is the continued 
happy partnership between hard- and soft-cover 
publishers in this country which I am sure will 
for many years give a fair break and a decent 
living to all who are concerned for the standing 
and the future of British books wherever there 
are people of whatever creed or colour who can or 
wish to read English. 





Survey of Manuscripts on South Asia 
in the British Isles 

The School of Oriental and African Studies is com- 
piling a Survey of manuscripts on South Asia which are 
in the British Isles. This manuscript material which will 
be listed and briefly described is to include: private 
and family papers, the archives of governments, and 
the records of trade organizations, etc. The area to be 
covered by the Survey is the entire Indian sub-continent, 
Afghanistan and Tibet; and South East Asia (Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, North and South Vietnam, and the Philippines). 
Manuscripts in oriental languages will be excluded. 

When the Survey has been completed it is proposed 
to classify the manuscript descriptions by subject, and 
to publish them with a full index. This will provide a 
bibliographical tool of the greatest value for research 
in South Asian studies, showing both what manuscript 
material is available on particular topics and what 
topics are likely to prove adequately documented. 

The search for manuscripts is being undertaken by 
trained historians who have already visited a great 
number of the repositories where relevant material is 
likely to be found. Any library which has not been con- 
tacted and which possesses such material, or is able to 
give any useful information, is asked to write to Miss 
N. Matthews, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, W.C.1. 


L.A. Annual Report, 1959 
Members should note that a misprint occurs under the 
heading “Register of Chartered Librarians”, page 11. 
The second sentence should now read: “‘57 per cent of 
the new Associates had attended full-time schools of 
librarianship”. 
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The University of Hull’s New Library 


By P. A. Larkin, M.A., Librarian, University of Hull 


HEN the University College of Hull 

opened in October, 1928, it comprised two 
buildings: one for Arts and Administration, and 
the other for Science and the Library. The large 
site (27 acres) would clearly allow the addition of 
further blocks as soon as the need arose, and the 
intention of the College was to build a separate 
library as the first extension of its facilities. The 
building which Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother has graciously consented to open 
in June, 1960, is in fact the first stage of this 
separate establishment. 

Anyone familiar with the difficulties of smaller 
British academic institutions between the wars 
will not be surprised by this lapse of time between 
intention and accomplishment. In the nineteen- 
thirties there was no money for building, and 
when after 1945 the first stirrings of the coming 
national university expansion was felt, many 
buildings were needed at once. Plans for a 
separate library (the first of which were dated 
1932) were taken up again in 1951, and went 
through a succession of modifications as the 
College’s plans for its own site and future 
development took shape. The Library Com- 
mittee was fortunate to have at this time the 
advice of Mr. B. S. Page, Librarian of the 
University of Leeds. The plans that were pro- 
duced towards the end of 1954 were based on the 
assumption that a library would be built in two 
stages: in the first stage holding 250 seats and 
250,000 books and catering for a student popula- 
tion of 1,000, and in the second, to be built when 
student numbers had reached 2,000, providing 
space for 500 seats and 1,000,000 books. 

These figures were reasonable enough at the 
time. In 1954/55 the University (the College 
became a University in 1954) had 727 full-time 
students, and the library possessed about 
120,000 books. Even the first stage would there- 
fore represent a comfortable degree of expansion. 
But, in common with the rest of the country’s 
universities, Hull had under-estimated its own 
rate of growth, and when the first breaking of the 
ground took place in the last month of 1957, it 
was plain that stage | would have to serve more 
than 1,000 students immediately. Its seating 
capacity was, therefore, increased to 320 in the 
main reading room and 164 in the stack which, 


with seats in other rooms, came to a total of well 
over 500. 

The design of the building can be seen from the 
accompanying plans (page 187). A block of three 
storeys, with an east-facing entrance, is flanked on 
the south side by a two-storey wing containing the 
stack and the main reading room. The building 
was designed to expand by the addition of a 
stack tower on the north side, and the stack in 
stage | is constructed so that it can be wholly or 
partly dismantled in order to create reading 
space. For this reason the fenestration of the 
stack in stage 1 matches that of the reading room 
above it: the windows are ultimately intended to 
light reading areas. 

The lay-out of the building follows traditional 
lines. Undergraduate use of the library centres on 
the reading room, where, in addition to the 
320 seats (made up by 16 8-seater tables and 
32 6-seater tables), a two-tier book stack spans 
the entrance end of the room. A reading room 
collection of about 30,000 volumes is in process 
of being assembled (no such group existed in the 
previous building). Its function is to make it easy 
for the first and second year student to find rele- 
vant books in his subject without the distraction 
of research or obsolete material. All, with the 
exception of reference books, are. borrowable. 
Behind the control point in this room are books 
issued for use in the library on a daily basis 
only: the demand for recommended books is so 
great that this is the only way to keep them 
in circulation. A slight structural alteration is in 
process to increase book capacity to about 
1,200 at this point, which is connected with the 
sorting bay by a book hoist. 

The reading room is lit by fluorescent light, 
and can be shielded on the western side by 
electrically-operated venetian blinds. The tables 
are 12 ft. « 4 ft. and 9 ft. = 4 ft., divided with a 
centre partition and shelf, but without individual 
lights. No trouble with shadows at reading 
places has been reported. The floor is covered with 
cork tiles, but not sealed. The upper tier of the 
stack is glass-fronted, the lower tier open. 

The main stack can be reached from the 
catalogue hall and from the reading room, and 
is open to all readers. Each floor accommodates 
about 100,000 books on light grey bracket 
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shelves; the upper floor with blue end-panels, 
the lower with pink. Along the windows on both 
floors bracket working-tops have been substituted 
for shelves, and steel chairs put at them. Use of 
these working places is limited to staff, research 
students, and finalists. The stack’s dimensions 
are normal (bays on 4 ft. 6 in. centres, shelves 
all 3 ft. long with a small minority 1 ft. 6 in., 
measuring 9 in., 11 in. and 14 in. deep), and the 
main octavo sequence includes books up to 11 in. 
in height. Only since the occupation of this new 
building has standardization of size sequences 
become possible. In the old library, fixed shelving 
and other hazards made it impossible to shelve 
books in definitive sizes and to prefix them as 
such, with the result that thirty years’ arrears of 
this routine task remains to be done. The 
definition of octavo as under |! in. is an attempt 
to make this class as large as possible for the 
reader's sake. 

Entrance to the library is by an outer and 
inner line of glass doors, between which stairs 
on either side go down to cloakrooms. The nature 
of the ground, and the fact that it is only a few 
feet above sea-level, made the provision of a large 
basement undesirable, and also led to the 
decision not to add washing and lavatory 


facilities to these cloakrooms, which contain 
simply racks for coats and bags, together with 


lockers. Lavatories, therefore, open off the 
main staircase. Another negative decision, due 
this time to economy, was not to include a 
supervised cloakroom for the deposit of bags and 
other personal property. 

The catalogue hall stretches across the remain- 
ing width of the building, some 80 ft., ending in a 
large bow window with an upholstered seat 
running round it. Immediately inside the entrance 
doors is the issue desk, an island counter present- 
ing a long bow front to the reader and with 
entrance and exit turnstiles. Some discomfort 
from draught has been experienced by assistants 
at this point, despite the double line of doors and 
a high concentration of heating between them. A 
revolving door would probably be more effective 
in solving this problem. 

The catalogue is arranged between two pairs 
of the two lines of pillars that run the length of the 
hall, and consists of ordinary cabinets arranged 
back to back on stands. To provide shelf space 
for printed catalogues under the cabinets was, of 
course, considered, but was rejected on the 
grounds that the catalogue hall might need to be 
cleared easily. At the end of the hall, standing 
across the bow window, is a table bearing a 
trough for the display of recent acquisitions. This 
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is filled once a week, and readers find it convenient 
to read the new books sitting in the window seat. 
On one side of the hall is a_ sliding-shelved 
bibliography-lectern, holding the British National 
Bibliography and the quinquennial volumes of the 
Cumulative Book Index. 

As many different areas as possible are grouped 
round the catalogue hall. On the north side, doors 
open on to the staff stairs, exit and cloakrooms; 
set back through two archways on this side also 
is the reference bay, with accommodation for 
about 3,000 volumes, principally bibliographical 
works, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and many 

(Continued on page 188) 


Key to Plan opposite 


. Entrance lobby. 
. Staircase to basement. 
. Issue desk. 
. Catalogue hall. 
. Reference bay. 
. Sub-librarian (assistance to 
readers). 
. Staff entrance. 
. Staff staircase. 
. Staff lavatory. 
. Staff lavatory. 
. Current periodicals. 
. Microfilm readers. 
. Microfilm store. 
. Services shaft. 
5. Lift. 
. Sorting bay. 
. Main stair case. 
. Chief cataloguer. 
. Workroom. 
. Strong room. 
. Cleaners. 
. Unpacking room. 
. Unloading dock. 
. Stack (two tiers). 
. Escape stairs and exit. 
. Committee room. 
. Librarian. 
. Secretary. 
. Deputy librarian. 
. Committee cloakroom. 
. Library staff room. 
. Law staff reading room. 
. Law reading room. 
. Lavatory. 
. Light well. 
. Control desk. 
. Stack (two tiers). 
. Reading room. 
. Maps and manuscripts. 
. Special collections room. 
. Seminar room. 
. Typing room. 
. Photography section. 
. Senior reading room. 
. Lavatory. 
. Lobby. 
. Ventilation plant room. 
. [Upper part of reading room] 
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standard reference works. The area allowed is too 
small. It was originally larger, but space was cut 
off one end to provide a room for the Sub- 
Librarian (Assistance to Readers). It may be that 
the bigger printed catalogues will need to be 
sheived separately elsewhere in the catalogue 
hall 

On the south side of the catalogue hall are the 
periodicals room, the single passenger lift, the 
sorting bay to which returned books are trolleyed 
before re-shelving, the main staircase, the 
entrances to the work-room and chief cataloguer’s 
room. The first-named of these provides for the 
accommodation of the current parts of about 
1,000 periodicals and has two tables for readers 
consulting them. It is clear that a very few years 
will see this room filled to capacity. 

Arranged round the first-floor landing are the 
entrance to the main reading room to the south, 
and (behind the staff doors) the staff common 
room and kitchen to the north. East is a suite of 
four rooms—committee room, librarian’s room, 
librarian’s secretary’s room, and deputy lib- 
rarian’s room—and on the west side are two law 
reading rooms, a small one reserved for staff and 
research students opening off a larger one for 
ordinary students. Law periodicals are displayed 
here and not in the periodicals room. The larger 
room seats 24 at tables similar in design to those 
in the main reading room. 

Around the second floor landing are a number 
of rooms mostly irrelevant to undergraduate 
study. The largest room is a senior reading room 
on the west side where, in addition to normal 
places, are two groups of armchairs. On the east 
side, over the so-called “‘executive suite’’, are a 
room for maps and manuscripts (the library 
possesses very few of either at present), a special 
collections room, and a seminar room. The last- 
named is used by classes needing material too 
bulky or valuable to be removed from the library, 
or wishing to use the tape-recorder or record- 
player. Another popular feature is a small typing 
room, where readers may use typewriters without 
disturbing others. 

Behind the staff doors on the north side of this 
landing (a large light-well runs up from the 
catalogue hall right to the roof) is a small photo- 
graphic section, consisting of a studio, two dark 
rooms and a storeroom, at present staffed by one 
photographer. This is the section’s first year 
and it is proving highly successful. (Mention 
should be made here of a microfilm readers’ 
room, opening off the sorting bay.) 

Finally, the staff workrooms lie between the 
catalogue hall and the service entrance on the 
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west side. In the principal L-shaped room all the 
normal routines are carried out, the ordering and 
reception of new books, accessioning, catalogu- 
ing and classification, and finally labelling, stamp- 
ing, and spine-lettering. These processes follow 
each other in order down a series of working- 
places along the window, and new books finally 
accumulate on shelves near the sorting bay, 
ready to be taken out and put on display as recent 
accessions. Round the inside of the L, binding is 
assembled and recorded before despatch from the 
unpacking room, a small room half the height of 
the workroom containing the service entrance. 
Over the unpacking room is another half-height 
room (they are connected by a _ book-hoist) 
where work on government publications has 
come to be done. At the north end of the work- 
room, a similar pair of half-height rooms are 
given over to the chief cataloguer (ground floor) 
and to typing and duplicating processes. Both 
upper rooms of these pairs have glass-panelled 
walls. 

The building as a whole is heated by hot-water 
coils in the ceilings and floors. Air that is brought 
in and filtered (not washed) by a Plenum system 
can also be warmed before being blown round the 
building in ducts. The library is, of course, on the 
University’s automatic telephone exchange and 
has 13 instruments. 

Any summing-up of this building from the 
user’s point of view must be based on the realiza- 
tion that it has been an enormous benefit to the 
University as a whole to have its library unified 
under proper conditions at last. Its comfortable 
and spacious areas have given a new conception 
of what an asset a centrally-situated library can 
be for students and staff alike. For the library 
staff, too, it has meant better conditions in which 
work can be done more easily. 

Few criticisms have been voiced by its users. 
From a professional point of view, it would, no 
doubt, have been more in accordance with 
present-day thinking if the considerable area 
given over to stack and main reading room had 
been re-planned to provide three floors of reading 
area alongside tiers of stack, and certainly the 
concept of a movable stack seems less attractive 
now that the difficulties of moving have been 
experienced. We are not alone among new 
university libraries in having suffered almost 
continual mechanical failures of one sort and 
another. By and large, however, it can be said 
that the building contains all that is needed at 
present, mostly in the right place and proportions. 

How long this will remain true is difficult to say. 
Like all buildings planned across the last five 
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years, during which every university has been 
called upon to revise its plans to an unprecedented 
degree, the building will require expansion sooner 
than was originally intended. It is already 
clear that this will not take place in the way that 
was envisaged, and that instead of being princi- 
pally an expansion of book-areas it will be at 
least equally an increase in seating capacity. 
Also, there seems no reason why many features 
at present associated with social buildings should 
not form part of a library, and it may be that the 
Library Committee may have this in mind when 
it attempts to estimate what kind of library needs 
the University will have in ten years’ time. 
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ARCHITECT, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 
Architect L. R. Foreman, Esq., M.A. 
A.R.L.B.A. (Messrs. W. A. 
Forsyth & Partners, London). 
Quantity Surveyor F. Wood, Esq., F.1.C.S. (London). 
Consultant 
Structural 
Engineers 
Consultant 
Heating and 
Ventilating and 
Electrical Engineers 
Main Contractors 
Clerk of Works 
Sculptor 
Furniture 


Messrs. Hurst, Peirce & Malcolm 
(London). 


Messrs. Edward A. Pearce & 
Partners (London). 

Messrs. Quibell & Son Ltd. (Hull). 

F. Blanchard, Esq. 

Willi Soukop, Esq. 

Messrs. Waring 
(London). 

Messrs. Luxfer Ltd. (London). 


& Gillow Ltd. 


Shelving Contractors 


The Library Association 


Annual Election of Council 


Members are reminded that, under Bye-law B4, 
only those whose subscriptions are not in arrear 
on /st July may vote at the Annual Election of 


the Council, which takes place in November next. 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of members 
of the Library Association is to be held at the 
Spa Grand Hall, Scarborough, on Wednesday, 
14th September, 1960, at 2.30 p.m. 

Members are requested to note that the last 
date by which the Secretary can receive notices 
of motion for this meeting is /4th July, 1960. 


Notes to Students 


It is anticipated that the results of the Summer 
Examinations will be posted to candidates on 
the dates set out below: 


6th August 
20th August 
3rd September 


First Professional Examination 
Registration Examination 
Final Examination 


The Pass Lists will be displayed in the entrance 
hall at Chaucer House at the time of posting 
results. These Pass Lists will also be published 
in the September issue of the RECORD. 

Advance notice is given that next year’s 
Examinations will be held on the following dates: 


First Professional 
Examination 

Final, Part | 

Registration A(i) 

Registration A(ii) and (iii) 

Final, Part 2 

Registration B(iv) and (v) 

Final, Part 3 

Registration C and D and 
Specialist Certificate 

Final, Part 4 


14th June and 22nd Nov. 
20th June and Sth Dec. 
21st June and 6th Dec. 
22nd June and 7th Dec. 
23rd June and 8th Dec. 
26th June and 11th Dec. 
27th June and 12th Dec. 


28th June and 13th Dec. 
29th June and 14th Dec. 


1959 Subscriptions 

Members who have not yet paid their sub- 
scriptions for 1959 are reminded of the terms of 
Bye-law C2, which reads as follows: 
“C2. Annual subscriptions shall be due and payable in 
advance on the first day of January in each year. 
If by the 30th June in any year the subscription due 
by a member for that year has not been paid, he 
shall forthwith be suspended from membership of 
the Association. If the subscription be paid after 
30th June. but before Ist October, the rights and 
privileges of membership shall be restored, except 
that the member concerned may not vote in the 
Annual Election of the Council or of a Branch or 
Section Committee held during the remainder of 
that year, and the member will not be entitled to 
receive back numbers of the Liprary ASSOCIATION 
Recorp. If the subscription remains unpaid by 
Ist October, the defaulter may be removed from 
the Association by vote of the Council.” 


When remitting subscriptions, members are 
requested to complete the remittance form 
recently sent to them in order to avoid unneces- 
sary correspondence regarding the amount of 
subscription payable and membership of Sections. 
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Notes on Out-of-Print Books 


An occasional enquiry has been received for 
Mark Twain's Captain Stormfield’s visit to heaven. 
Originally written in 1868 as a burlesque on a 
dream of Captain Ned Wakeman, it was not 
published until 1907, by Harpers, when it was no 
longer regarded as dangerous to speak lightly of 
heaven and hell. It is worth noting that Extract 
from Captain Stormfield . . . is included in The 
mysterious stranger, and other stories, Harpers, 
$3.50. This was available as recently as March, 
1960, and also includes A horse’s tale, A fable, My 
platonic sweetheart, Hunting the deceitful turkey, 
and The McWilliamses and the burglar alarm. 

Regular requests have been received by London 
and Home Counties Branch for a reprint of 
G. K. Chesterton’s The Club of queer trades. 
Darwen Finlayson Ltd., agreed to investigate the 
possibilities and for several months had diffi- 
culties in tracing the ownership of the copyright. 
This has now been cleared up, however, and a 
new edition will definitely appear in the autumn 
of 1960. Further details later. 

Enquiries for George Orwell's The clergyman’s 
daughter have been received almost simul- 
taneously with re-publication by Secker and 


Warburg. The book is due May, 1960, and may 


be out at the time of writing. 

Librarians of special libraries are keenly 
interested in a new edition of the two volumes of 
Studies in arithmetic of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education. The volumes are very 
scarce, existing copies are being frequently inter- 
loaned, and the great growth of training college 
libraries is affecting the demand. The Director of 
the Scottish Council comments “The Executive 
Committee . . . decided not to [reprint] . . . on the 
grounds that much of the material was now out- 
of-date. It is proposed to set up a Committee to 
review the work on arithmetic and publish a 
new edition of The teaching of arithmetic which 
summarized the results of the larger volumes.” 
Nevertheless, the University of London Press is 
preparing estimates for reprinting a small impres- 
sion of Studies in arithmetic so that the Scottish 
Council may review the matter again. 

NORMAN TOMLINSON 


CRAMER’S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 


139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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Reference Libraries 
Where is Jodrell Bank? 


“The editors and publishers of education directories 
would do well to expand the information provided 
concerning new activities on academic campuses. 
Mention should be made of special institutes, foundations, 
research programs, and special facilities and services 
which are located at universities. Addresses of academic 
institutions are especially troublesome.” 


The quotation is from a useful article on 
“Some aspects of searching the pharmaceutical 
literature’’ in American documentation, October, 
1958, p. 267, and finds its place here as 
an introduction to a difficult but everyday 
enquiry. We were asked for the address of Jodrell 
Bank, the experimental radio astronomy station 
that is so often in the news, and indeed we have 
been asked a number of times for its location. 
This seemed straightforward, especially given the 
knowledge that it was attached to Manchester 
University, yet when the university Calendar was 
opened confidently, no entry was found in the 
index, and a page-by-page search revealed no 
more than the phrase “‘Jodrell Bank in Cheshire” 
under the Faculty of Science. The telephone 
directory and Kelly for Manchester produced no 
entry; the List of members of the British Astro- 
nomical Association includes the station in a list 
of observatories without giving an address, 
and the Space encyclopedia tells us it is *‘near 
Manchester’’. In the hope that Jodrell Bank was a 
place name, we checked the Census Index 
of place names; this has the advantage over 
Bartholomew of indicating the local authority 
and thus acting as an index to our collection of 
official guides. In this case, however, it failed us, 
while Bartholomew's Survey gazetteer, with its 
inclusion of house names, had an entry for 
Jodrell Hall “6 miles N.E. of Middlewich, 
Cheshire’; we had also used the biographical 
approach by looking in Who's who for Professor 
Lovell, whom we knew to be the Director, and 
found his address as Swettenham, Cheshire, so 
we turned to the | in. Ordnance Survey sheet 
for the Middlewich/Swettenham area and found 
Jodrelbank [sic]; the larger scale maps were then 
checked to see if the Experimental Station was 
itself marked, but there was not a late enough 
revision. Now that we knew the area in which to 
search, it was possible to find the Station in the 
Stoke-on-Trent telephone directory, but this still 
did not give the full address. 

It was time to try a fresh approach, and 
although we had previously taken a quick look 
at Who’s who, the biographical angle seemed 
hopeful; looking for Professor Lovell in Who's 
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who in British science immediately produced the 
full postal address that we sought (Holmes 
Chapel, Crewe, Cheshire). Meanwhile another 
assistant working independently used Bartholo- 
mew’s } in. instead of the O.S. | in., and found 
both Jodrell Hall and Jodrelbank. 

What can we learn from this enquiry? |. Tele- 
phone directories, invaluable as they are for gap- 
filling outside large towns, are frequently in- 
adequate as a source of full addresses of institu- 
tions. 2. Even recent O.S. maps are quite a few 
years out of date. 3. A biographical approach 
can often solve a problem when one is beginning 
to despair. 4. As our opening quotation 
emphasizes, educational institutions are in- 
adequately served by their reference books, and 
university calendars in particular are frequently 
lacking in informativeness. 


Maps and Atlases 

A handy but not very critical survey of modern 
atlases appeared in the Geographical magazine, 
April, 1960, pp. 554-563 (a special issue on maps); 
a more detailed review of seven recent atlases 
is in the Geographical journal, March, 1960, 
pp. 68-70, and the same issue carries an article 
by Messrs. Crone and Day on the Map Room of 
the Royal Geographical Society. André Froehlich 
writes on ‘“‘Quelques atlas usuels”’ in the Bulletin 
des bibliothéques de France, December, 1959; 
he describes the more important titles, with an 
appended list of about 100 atlases, mostly post- 
1950. 

The national atlases that have been appearing 
for some years take various forms, and several 
are not actually atlases but rather collections of 
sheet maps; that of our own Ordnance Survey 
takes the form of a series of standardized sheets, 
each devoted to a particular topic, while that of 
the United States has the distinction of being 
issued by eight different authorities with an 
invitation to others to contribute. The U.S. 
Geological Survey has issued a price list of sheets 
available (Map Information Office, United States 
Geological Survey, Washington 25, D.C.) which 
indicates that the majority are free and the others 
cost 10 cents each (one is 15 c. and one 75 c.). 
This might seem a tempting “‘atlas”’ to collect, but 
inspection of the sheets shows that they are mostly 
either index diagrams or show agricultural 
information, and are on very small scales; my 
personal impression is that, except in libraries 
with specialist interests, these sheets will be of 
little value in this country other than as specimens. 

Mr. E. J. Huddy (Royal Geographical Society) 
sends a note on another recent national atlas: 
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“It is of interest to find that plate 94 of the fine 
new national Atlas of Canada (Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Mines, $30) on a scale of 1:5,000,000 
shows the distribution of art galleries, museums 
and libraries’, but the public libraries are 
limited to those with at least 10,000 volumes, and 
non-public libraries are not shown; there are also 
graphs. “The atlas as a whole covers many aspects 
of Canada’s geography, history ana economic 
development, and is an outstanding example 
among national atlases.”’ 

The Library of Congress has compiled a useful 
annotated and priced list of Facsimiles of rare 
historical maps available for sale and published 
commercially or by libraries in the U.S. and in 
Britain; it is available free from the Map Division. 

Librarians who have just received a question- 
naire for a forthcoming union list of maps may be 
trying to fill gaps in their collections, and will 
have found that a number of series (some of the 
Irish, for instance) can no longer be printed 
because of deterioration of the plates, and that 
new editions based on re-survey will take some 
years. Many of the sheets of the Land Utilization 
Survey, and some of the county reports, are out 
of print, and it is good news that a new land use 
survey is being made this year which will be 
published eventually on the 24 in. scale. In 1964 
the Ordnance Survey hopes to show on the 24 in. 
sheets public rights of way as collected by county 
councils; these are already marked on the 7th 
series | in. sheets, starting with 180. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 

I have written before (May, 1958) about the 
shortcomings of current encyclopaedias, but the 
**1960"" edition of Chambers’s impels me to 
return to the attack; several correspondents have 
asked me to comment, including Mr. M. L. 
Henry (Westminster) and Mr. Brian Selby (Berk- 
shire County). The new Chambers’s encyclopaedia 
might be better described as a corrected reprint 
of the 1955 edition; most statistics stop short at 
1952, as in the previous edition, although for some 
reason (perhaps the contributor) figures for 
1956 are given throughout for the trade of each 
port. The list of Derby winners has been extended 
from 1953 to 1957, but even the standard rate of 
income tax has been left at the 1953 figure. Major 
changes, such as the constitutional changes in 
India, have been ignored; according to the article 
on India, there are still 28 states, although 
Chambers’s encyclopaedia world survey published 
in 1957 reported that from 1956 there were only 
14. Bibliographies have not been revised from 
the 1950 edition (the Iron and Steel Industry, for 
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instance, lists nothing later than 1943). The earlier 
editions were first class, so that I find it parti- 
cularly sad to have to castigate this so-called 
**1960"° edition. 

Translations 

Mr. Bernard P. F. Adams (Home Librarian, 
British Council) draws attention to the Charto- 
theca translationum alphabetica, previously men- 
tioned in this column in March, 1957 (although 
the prices there quoted are now out-of-date). 
In his opinion “‘it is a very useful bibliography, 
infinitely more so than the Unesco Index trans- 
lationum for the following reasons: 

(1) It cumulates. As the years go on, the Unesco 
Index translationum becomes increasingly difficult 
to use. The search for translations of a particular 
author which involves referring from the index 
to a number of national headings in each volume, 
is multiplied by the number of volumes pub- 
lished. 

(6) The principal arrangement is alphabetical 
order of original authors—much better than that 
of the Index which is not even by language but 
by country in which the translation is published 
so that (e.g.) translations of a given author into 
Arabic would appear under more than one 
Middle-Eastern country, and English translations 
are divided between U.K. and U.S.A. 

(c) Entries for both original and translation 
are fuller than those given in the Jndex. 

(d) The service can be subscribed selectively— 
if one is interested only in translations from or 
into a particular language, there is no need to 
purchase cards appertaining to other languages. 

Of course, against these advantages must be set 
the time spent in filing the cards.’’ The service is 
available on either 3 in. X 4 in. or 5 in. X 3 in. 
cards, at DM 10 per card if all items are taken 
and rather more if a selected service is required 
(e.g., all British authors translated into all 
languages at DM 20; Russian into English at 
DM 24). Prospectus and specimens from Hans 
W. Bentz, 69 Unterlindau, Frankfurt on Main; 
Mr. Adams has generously offered to show his 
file of cards to librarians, but they are limited to 
translations of English originals. 

It is getting difficult to keep track of the many 
“cover-to-cover’’ and other translation services, 
so that there should be a welcome for Russian 
technical literature; this bulletin aims to spread 
information about translations, libraries and 
other sources of Russian and East European 
scientific and technical material. It is published 
irregularly, and is available free from the Special- 
ized Information Section, European Productivity 
Agency, O.E.E.C. CHARLES A. TOASE 
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Correspondence 


NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY 


Miss E. M. Beer, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy 
Borough Librarian of Gateshead, writes: 

The limitations of public libraries as agents of 
the N.L.L. are chiefly two. One is their individual 
lack of resources, bibliographical sources, 
specialist knowledge and financial resources, 
which severely limits the number of possible 
institutions. The other is the cumbersome 
machinery of regional co-operation, which makes 
the supply of material within a region slow 
enough and too slow when it has to be supplied 
from outside. 

In the field of scientific and technical libraries 
this machinery has already been circumvented 
successfully in many areas by the,co-operation 
of public libraries with local industrial and 
specialist concerns in the formation of co-opera- 
tive organizations for the interchange of informa- 
tion and the interlending of material. This 
suggests a possible method of co-operation 
between local libraries and the N.L.L. The 


number of such organizations has increased since 


SINTO was established in Sheffield in 1933 and 
could easily be multiplied to cover the whole 
country in the areas where they are needed. The 
financial resources of such organizations allow 
them to speed up their services by the use 
of adequately trained personnel, mechanization, 
and other aids—Telex is already available in one 
and is a possibility in all. The financial resources 
allied with special interests would ensure that 
such organizations would be made to work 
successfully. 

By filtering all requests for loans from the 
N.L.L. through this channel, except requests by 
institutions which have direct access to the 
N.L.L., requests would be met at local level when 
possible and, if not, could be passed directly to 
the N.L.L. The small number of the co-operative 
organizations would allow the N.L.L. to lay 
down its own standards and, if need be, to obtain 
government grants to bring them up to standard. 

The public libraries would deal with requests 
from the general public as they do at present, 
meeting them from their own resources or 
through the regional systems and referring only 
requests for specialist material to co-operative 
organizations. This would not make for delay in 
obtaining specialist material as these requests are 
passed directly to the co-operative organizations. 


It is only a local specialist unit which can properly 
assess not only the item required but the user 
of the material and the genuineness of the need. 
The use of such co-operative organizations as 
agents of the N.L.L. would at the same time 
make application easier for persons who do not 
belong to organizations eligible for N.L.L. loans; 
while barring individual access even to them- 
selves. 


Mr. L. G. Lovett, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of 
Rotherham, writes: 


“We are still waiting for the National Lending 
Library, and surely it must be proved before it 
can begin to contemplate the approval of others’’, 
writes Mr. Hutchings. During the last six months 
my small library has required to borrow three 
Russian scientific periodicals of recent date: 
all have been supplied by the Lending Library 
Unit of D.S.1.R. (which I am sure Mr. Hutchings 
knows is the embryo of the National Lending 
Library), one of them in only three days. Our 
experience of trying during the same period to 
borrow apparently much less recondite material 
in French and German (and, it must be said 
English) has not always been so fortunate. Yet 
Russian material has always had the reputation 
of being difficult to obtain—and so it was until 
L.L.U. came on the scene last year. 

Those librarians (and I am sorry that some— 
fortunately not all—of the only too aptly nick- 
named “big brothers’’ are the most prominent 
culprits) who so contemptuously write off this 
enormous addition to the library resources of this 
country will live to eat their words, and when the 
time comes, they will not enjoy it. There is only 
too much evidence that some of the “‘leaders’’ of 
the library profession still have not learned the 
many bitter lessons taught us in the thirty-six 
years since the Library Association’s traditional 
hostility to anything new or different led to the 
founding of Aslib. 

As for the *‘N.L.L. approved” signs, which Mr. 
Hutchings finds “if not in bad taste. . . surely 
premature’, I look forward to the day when my 
library will earn the right to display a sign the 
criteria for which are so sensible and relevant as 
those proposed by Dr. Urquhart. The existence 
of such a system of approval would be a valuable 
spur to library authorities in raising their 
standards to gain that approval. 
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If it is the fact that Dr. Urquhart is somewhat 
less than fair to L.A. qualifications, could he be 
blamed for reacting humanly to the campaign 
of denigration and vilification he has had to 
suffer from librarians in the last few years? Even 
C. P. Snow’s “New men’’ presumably have 
human reactions. Nobody has yet, to my know- 
ledge, tried to counter Dr. Urquhart’s emphasis 
on the vital need in the National Lending 
Library for people with linguistic and scientific 
attainments, and among qualified librarians, of 
whom only about one in five knows even the 
German word for “science’’ (test it on your 
colleagues!) and most think of a halogen as some- 
thing theological, such attainments are rare 
indeed. 

The name of Urquhart will come to mean in the 
library history of the twentieth century what 
Panizzi meant in that of the nineteenth: he 
obviously has the confidence of scientists and the 
government, and organized librarianship is doing 
itself and learning a signal disservice in taking 
the flippant and sneering attitude to him and to 
the National Lending Library (which is destined 
to become the great library foundation of this 
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century) exemplified in Mr. Hutchings’ letter and 
elsewhere. 


Mr. A. R. BILLINGTON, Assistant, Birmingham 
Public Libraries writes: 

The April issue of Liaison (page 129) quotes 
Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings as saying that “Scientists 
run I.C.!.—librarians should organize libraries’’. 

May I point out that the new Chairman of 
1.C.L., Mr. Paul Chambers, used to be a finance 
director; he came to I.C.I. from being a Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue. 

This fact does not necessarily weaken Mr. 
Hutchings’ case; in fact one is tempted to ask 
what experienced librarians are capable of 
administering—if not big libraries ? 

The time might, however, be approaching 
when the qualification of F.L.A. will not be 
enough; the City Librarians of tomorrow might 
need a Diploma in Public Administration as 
well. 

Indeed waquid I be wrong in supposing that 
a D.P.A., A.L.A., might today get the top job 
over an F.L.A.? Those of us who are partly 
qualified are wondering. 





CONVERTED PAPERBACKS 


If the title you want is in paper covers, 


we can supply it converted for library use. 


Our work has a wide circulation 


throughout the library system. 


Send for samples and price list to: 


ARTHUR DAVIS (BOOKS) LTD. 
Metro Works, 298-300 High Road, Willesden, N.W.10 
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RECORD LIBRARIES 


J. W. Howes in the 
appeared in 


GRAMOPHONE 
{Following an article by Mr 

November, 1959, issue, correspondence 

January, February and April, 1960.] 

Mr. J. W. Howes, A.L.A., now replies: 

Judging by the letters published in the REcoRD 
and many I! have received from librarians 
both in this country and abroad, interest is very 
high in the practical aspects of the issue of 
gramophone records from public libraries. There 
is still plenty of scope for original ideas and a 
vigorous exchange of ideas (sadly lacking in some 
other aspects of public librarianship) seems 
almost certain to start once the subject is raised! 

To deal shortly with points raised by your 
correspondents, I must first thank a colleague at 
Walthamstow who has cleared up for me Mr. 
Morgan’s point regarding how my staff (six) and 
| arranged our day. I had assumed that the fact 
that my post was delegated as a Senior Assistant 
in the heading to my article would have indicated 
that no post of Music and Record Librarian 
exists in our establishment. Had Mr. Morgan 
joined the other 120 who turned up at our 
recent meeting on gramophone libraries, I think 
| could have satisfied him on the other pertinent 
points he raised. I can only state that I would 
expect the demand for classical records in an area 
such as Hampstead to be far higher than in 
Walthamstow, or any other town of similar 
“medium” population (but I would also hazard 
a guess that Hampstead’s Record Fund is greater 
than our £500 for a population of some 110,000). 

Mr. Currall’s problems at St. Marylebone are 
likely only to be met with in the few other 
libraries which deal with a frantic’ lunch-hour or 
home-going rush of non-resident borrowers 
(who use the services provided, as their own 
local authority will not provide the records they 
obviously wish to borrow). It is quite logical to 
change the book you read (or try to read) on the 
journey to and from work, at the nearest library 
to your place of work, but few would choose 
to carry records to and from, say, Westminster or 
St. Marylebone, if a similar service could be 
obtained nearer home. Our rate of issue is far 
more leisurely than such places, it is true, but we 
are thus enabled to count quality as being as 
important as quantity when dealing with gramo- 
phone records. 

Finally, the question of qualifications needed 
to manage a gramophone record library was 
raised in at least two of the published letters. I did 
not mention this matter in my original article, but 
it would seem to be an appropriate time to ask if 
a paper on, say, “‘Audio-visual aids’’ could not be 
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THEOLOGY AND THE CURE OF SOULS 
By Frederic Greeves 


This book has been written from three related con- 
victions: first that in our day the distinctive pastoral 
ministry of the Church—the cure of souls—needs to be 
strengthened and deepened, second that this will only 
happen as the significance of theology for pastoral 
care is more fully recognized, and third that the 
pastoral office belongs to the whole Church within 
which the minister has a special but not solitary place. 


22s. 6d net 


A NEW MIND FOR A NEW AGE 
By Alan Walker 


A new age is here—an age of satellites, electronics, 
and hydrogen bombs—thrusting us closer to our 
distant neighbours and creating revolutionary new 
pressures all around us. Each of us must come to 
terms with the new age, either by yielding to its 
pressures, or seizing the new opportunities it offers. 
Only by finding a new mind in Christ can the initiative 
be gained. 
10s. 6d. net 


ORIGEN AND THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE 


By Benjamin Drewery 


The N.T. doctrine of Grace is taken as the touchstone 
of Christian orthodoxy, and an endeavour is made for 
the first time to trace the doctrine of Grace implicit in 
the vast corpus of Origen’s writings. The enquiry leads 
into such fascinating themes as Creation, Providence 
and the problem of evil; the Incarnafion, Passion 
and Continuing Work of Christ; the Grace of the 
Holy Spirit; the place and inspiration of Holy 
Scripture 
30s. net 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS 
By W. E. Sangster 


Dr. Sangster is widely recognized as one of the 
oustanding preachers of his time. For sixteen years he 
was minister of the Central Hall, Westminster, and in 
response to many requests, he has here made a 
representative collection of the sermons preached 
during that time. 
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included as one of the parts of the Final Examina- 
tion, instead of the few questions included from 
time to time on such topics in the present papers ? 
An Associate with at least this part of his 
Final Examination could then be regarded as a 
most suitable person for the post, and would 
perhaps be treated as an A.L.A. studying to 
become a Fellow with “that little extra some- 
thing”’ rather than a specialist of little use in the 
rest of the service away from his discs, checking 


charts, “‘Parastat’’, and ideals. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb.] 


MR. PHILLIPS 


Mr. C. D. Neepuam, F.L.A., Lecturer, 
Department of Librarianship, North-Western 
Polytechnic, London, writes: 

Most of us, by now, have learned to read 
Mr. Phillips’s pronouncements on classification 
with equanimity and even with humour but there 
are perhaps some students of the subject to 
whom Mr. Phillips’s word is still authoritative, 
and because of this I am bound to protest at his 
review of Ranganathan’s Elements in the April 
Recorp. It is grossly unfair. 

Mr. Phillips says: “The Elements refer mainly 
to those principles which underlie Dr. Rangana- 
than’s own Colon classification.”’ He concludes, 
therefore, that “the title of this book is mis- 
leading, especially to the student. . . . Apart 
from the introductory pages, this book should be 
considered only as an elementary introduction 
to the Colon Classification.’’ Now this conclusion 
is sound only if the principles have had no other 
influence nor been the basis of other schemes. 
But this is manifestly not the case. They have 
been the biggest single influence in library 
classification thought in this century and this 
book is an important introduction to what is now 
in its essentials a widely accepted theory. Mr. 
Phillips might not like this influence but he 
cannot honestly ignore it here—especially not 
when his writings elsewhere suggest that he 
considers it well worth his while to undertake a 
prolonged crusade against it. Moreover these 
principles are now the basis of an increasing 
number of schemes in successful operation, e.g., 
Occupational safety and health (prepared by 
D. J. Foskett for 1.L.O. in Geneva), the British 
catalogue of music scheme, and others specially 
prepared for private firms. Many more such 
schemes are inevitable—after all, what other 
principles are there to work on? It is also interest- 
ing to note that the only other method (as opposed 
to inspiration alone), Farradane’s “relational 
analysis”, seems so far to have resulted in 
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schedules very similar to those resulting from 
facet analysis. Further, recent work in the U.S. 
and elsewhere suggests that the principles may be 
equally relevant in coding for machine systems of 
information retrieval. 

I do not expect Mr. Phillips to be convinced by 
this. That is too much to hope for. But students 
should be warned. They should also be warned 
that the rest of the review can be considered only 
as an elementary introduction to Mr. Phillips’s 
personal views on miscellaneous topics, e.g., 
teachers of classification (by the way, I’m not 
one) and the relations between Dewey and B.N.B. 
These views are, of course, available elsewhere. 

Mr. C. D. HEEDMAN writes: 

For the past fifty years or so I have used 
public libraries. For many of these years I have 
been a co-opted member of various library 
committees and my acquaintance with libraries 
has been thus enriched through friendship with 
many eminent librarians and committee members. 
I regularly peruse the pages of the REcorD in the 
local reading room and it is not without some 
trepidation that I now crave the honour of a few 
lines in your correspondence columns. 

There has been for some years now an inter- 
mittent correspondence between a Mr. Phillips 
and various members and supporters of the 
B.N.B. Perhaps I might be forgiven at this 
late stage for thinking that a library user’s point 
of view might help to throw some light on this 
controversy. (And it does seem to me that Mr. 
Phillips is, most unfortunately, in need of a 
champion.) 

It would be, in my view, a great pity if either the 
modern craze for planning on the one hand, or 
the cult of Eastern mysticism on the other, were 
ever to disturb the libraries of this country. They 
are, I am sure, both from my reading and 
experience, the most fascinating in the world 
and unique. 

What delightful hours (often in the company of 
an amiable librarian) I have spent tracking down 
some piece of information through countless 
splendid volumes. The joy of the chase would 
have been completely denied us had the materials 
been more elaborately ordered or the catalogue 
been so detailed and ‘specific’? as to supply 
the information. Harmless but nonetheless quite 
real pleasure is given by the knowledge that, 
even if the most unlikely places have already been 
tackled, the answer to one’s enquiry is almost 
certain to be found with just a little extra effort. 
And again, what fun there is to be had, sur- 
rounded by pamphlet boxes, seeking information 
which would have been only too quickly available 
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had the material been fully classified and indexed. 
And how enchanting it is to find even yet books 
on not exactly similar subjects jostling each other 
on the shelves: a real democracy of learning; and 
what quaint snippets of knowledge, only too 
rarely found in this world of specialization, one 
acquires by such accidental contiguity. Do not 
deny us these pleasures, Messrs. Wells, Coates 
and Co. 

I once had the misfortune to live in an area 
where the librarian was an “ultra-modern” 
General readers like myself (who are, if I might 
say so, the backbone of the public library’s 
clientele) were indeed ill-catered for. All was 
in dull, serried ranks; efficiency and “‘specificity”’ 
reigned supreme. How narrow the path suggested 
there. Only those items actually related to the 
subject wete ever to be found. 

May the B.N.B. reconsider its task, for its 
influence must be great. Encourage the old 
grouping which Mr. Phillips so aptly calls 
“convenient’’; the happy mean that has served 
us so well in the past; and leave the rest to the 
readers, to the staff and to displays. And may I 
say in gratitude that I have always found the 
staff on duty absolutely efficient and eager to 
help and the displays regularly changed and 
meeting every demand. 

Finally, the mysticism. . .. Mr. Phillips is surely 
right. What good can possibly come of this 
dabbling in the unknown? Forsake these 
Eastern ways. (And is the rumour really true 
that our young librarians are being trained by 
men who have taken to wearing turbans, who 
lecture sitting cross-legged on the table and who 
live on milk and visions ?) 

Let me conclude with a practical question 
which has baffled me; it seems beyond solution 
and the very posing of it may end all further 
argument: how can these long numbers be 
fitted on to the spines of modern books anyway ? 


{The Editor is disappointed. He expected further letters 
on this subject possibly giving the Eastern point of view 
from a correspondent who would possibly have had a 
name such as AHMENED, C. D.] 


FEMALE LIBRARIANS REQUIRED? 


Mr. R. C. SAxsy, B.A., writes: 

I had not intended to intervene further in the 
correspondence started by my letter in the 
November issue. Mr. Clements, whose earlier 
letter (January) I re-read with interest, seemed 
to have summed-up the matter very well, despite 
some anonymous squibs from the “Bookseller’’. 
But since Miss Lewis (April) has brought in a 
specific institution, some remarks seem called for. 
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Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 


Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Telephone HOLborn 4343 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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May I say that the National Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases was not one of the bodies I had 
in mind in referring to misleading advertisements. 
I knew nothing of their selection procedures, and 
had no reason to doubt that they meant what they 
said in their advertisement. I could, on the other 
hand, quote one leading hospital which advertised 
twice in two years for “librarians’’, admitting 
apologetically on each occasion that it only 
intended to consider female applicants. Few 
people are quite so dogmatic as this, but several 
will admit to varying degrees of bias when it 
comes to the point. Miss Lewis herself makes it 
clear that the National Hospital started with a 
strong predisposition towards one sex. 

As regards the general point, I can only 
suggest that there are more social, historical, and 
economic factors conducing to the predominance 
of women in hospitals than I would care to 
enumerate here. I think it would be very danger- 
ous to generalize about the preferences of 
patients in all kinds of hospitals. Some might 
get a little tired of having only women about them. 

I am now working in two large hospitals on the 
outskirts of London where there have been 
male librarians for the last nine years. To the 
best of my knowledge no one finds this odd or 
inconvenient, and no difficulties have ever arisen. 


A BRITISH SOCIETY OF 
AESTHETICS 


Miss S. Scuweppe, c/o Dept. of Philosophy, 
Birkbeck College, W.C.1, writes: 

We should be obliged if you would draw the 
attention of your readers to a proposal to form a 
British Society of Aesthetics. The purpose of the 
Society is to promote study, research, discussion 
and publication in aesthetics—the term “aes- 
thetics’’ in this connection being understood to 
include all studies of the arts and related types of 
experience from a philosophic, scientific, or 
other theoretical standpoint, including those of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, cultural 
history, art criticism and education. It is hoped 
that our first appearance as a national society 
will be at the International Congress of Aesthetics 
which takes place in Athens this September. 
Those of your readers who are interested should 
write to the Hon. Secretary, c/o Department of 
Philosophy, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, 
W.C.1. 

XEROGRAPHIC COPIES 

Mr. K. M. Newsury, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries, writes: 

The reference to xerographic copies in the 
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“Notes on out-of-print books’’ in the April 
issue prompts this letter, though my present 
concern is with the preparation of copies of MS. 
or typescript works to individual order rather 
than the reproduction of O.P. books on a 
commercial basis. 

To any colleague contemplating having a copy 
made of such material I would say: before placing 
your order, ask your contractor to state how long 
he will take to complete the work. My advice is 
based on experience bought the hard way. 

In November, 1958 I took two unique items 
of local interest, one in MS., the other in 
typescript, to a firm which can, I think, fairly be 
described as universally known and certainly 
widely publicized for this type of work, and 
ordered one xerographic copy of the first and two 
of the second (which had been borrowed for the 
job) together with photo-reproductions of the 
illustrations from the second item. The originals 
were quickly returned, but after nearly eighteen 
months I am still waiting for the order to be 
completed. After three months I was told that— 
short of refilming—it would be necessary to 
make the page size considerably smaller than 
had been ordered. This is the only “positive” 
information I have so far been given about the 
work. The rest of my considerable file on the 
matter (almost worthy itself of microfilming) 
consists of enquiries—in varying degrees of 
patience—on its progress and (less frequently) 
of replies, which promise results in the unspecified 
future. My last appeals, made last March, are in 
the “‘unanswered”’ category. 

It is just possible that before this letter is pub- 
lished these three small books will be finished 
and in my hands, though hope of seeing them at 
all is fading. In any case, perhaps it may serve 
as a reminder that publicity is one thing, but a 
satisfactory result may be another, and that 
here is a case where time may well be the essence 
of the contract. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS 


Miss G. E. Co_puHaM, Assistant, Oxford Univ. 
Dept. of Education, writes: 

I should like to support Mr. K. G. Bakewell 
on the subject of Sunday meetings (REcorD, 
April, 1960, p. 131), particularly in his plea for 
time in weekend conference programmes to 
attend a place of worship. 

Perhaps I could also mention the one-day 
revision schools held by the Greater London 
Division. I should have liked to attend them, and 
probably would have done, but considered it 
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would be incompatible with Christian principles 
to do so. I appreciate the problem of catering for 
everybody, but an occasional Saturday school 
would have been most welcome. 


YOUTH LIBRARIES 


Mr. G. J. WHEATLEY, A.L.A., Tutor Librarian, 
St. Albans College of Further Education, writes: 

I am making a study of the problems involved 
in providing a library service for students within 
the age-range of 15 to 18 years. The experience 
of librarians whose authorities have organized 
separate youth libraries would be invaluable and 
I would be grateful for any information which 
your readers would care to forward to me 
at St. Albans College of Further Education, 
29 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


“PERFECT” BINDING 


Mrs. O. B. West, University Microfilms Ltd., 
writes : 

As requested by Miss M. G. Liggett, in the April 
issue of the RECORD, we would like to comment 
on her observations in respect of “‘Perfect’’ bind- 
ing, as this is a matter of keen interest to us. 

We are reproducing out-of-print books by a 
combination of microfilm and xerographic 
‘printing’. These ‘‘Xerocopies’’ have always 
been supplied in Perfect binding since the 
commencement of our Out-of-Print Book Service 
(in this country, from January 1959, and in the 
United States our associates introduced this 
service into their academic programme in 1958). 

A proportion of our OP books are sup- 
plied with hard covers, the balance with durable 
paper covers. 

There are two methods for “‘Perfect’’ binding: 
one where the glue is applied to both sides of 
the binding edge of each page as well as the cut 
edge itself; The other method whereby the glue is 
applied to the cut edge only. The gauze strip, which 
is then glued to the binding edge of the complete 
book before the covers are added, ensures the 
pages remain firmly in position. 

Miss Liggett will doubtless be interested to 
know that we have had no complaints that our 
Xerocopies “fall to pieces”. We are, therefore, 
led to believe they are still very much in one 
piece, and being put to normal usage. 


HOLDINGS OF PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 

The Education Sub-committee of the University and 
Research Section has been carrying out an investigation 
into the holdings of professional journals, in the library 
field, in academic libraries and the Schools of Librarian- 
ship, partly with a view to the promotion of a better 
coverage of this type of material for the benefit of 
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librarianship students on the staffs of university and 
college libraries. 

The report on this investigation has been duplicated and 
distributed to all those libraries involved in the enquiry 
and also to a considerable number of technical colleges. 

Requests for copies from other interested libraries can 
be entertained within the limits of the number of copies 
available. Anyone interested should write to Mr. R. J. 
Hoy, School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, W.C.1; there may be some delay before such 
requests are dealt with. 


L.A. Library Additions 


(continued) 
020—Lisrary ECONOMY 

SpeciaL Lipraries ASsociATION. Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation—its first fifty years, 1909-1959. New York, 
c.1959. 120 p. 020.62273 
CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. TRUSTEES SECTION. A 
lordly task: what constitutes good library service, 
and the 1959 proceedings, minutes, membership list 

of the Trustees Section. Ottawa, 1959. 24 p. (Occa- 
sional Paper No. 22 020.6371. 
MINNESOTA. UNiversiry. Liprary ScHOoL. Undergradu- 
ate library education: standards, accredition, 
articulation. Minneapolis, 1959. [2], 136 p. 020,70973 
Parapis, A. A. Librarians wanted: careers in library 
service. New York, David McKay Co., Inc., c.1959. 

x, 276 p. 020.70973 
Guroy, M. Library co-operation in Britain, 1950-1958. 
Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 1960. 38 p. 
(Occasional paper No. 24) 021.64 
LuTON CorPoRATION. Pus.ic Lipraries Dept. The Luton 
mobile library service. Luton, 1959. 10 p. 021.65 
Copan, K. Effective library exhibits: how to prepare and 
promote good displays. New York, Oceana Publica- 
tions, c.1958. xvii, 127 p. 021.7 
Rusk, A. Easy ways to displays: a library publicity hand- 
book. Taken from a dissertation submitted at the 
Catholic University of America. Baltimore, 1959. 

v, 73 p. 021.7 
Baur, K. Votre bibliothéque: choix et installation. Paris, 
Editions Eyrolles, c.1958. 127 p. 022.42 
Grab, I., and Greensera, A. Air conditioning for books 
and people. New York, Architectural Record, 1957. 
231-234 p. 022.8 
WuitinG, P. Floor finishes: their selection. London, 
E. & F. N. Spon, Limited, 1955. 79 p. 022.96 
Spicer, E. S. Trade unions in libraries (the experience in 
the United States). Ottawa, Canadian Library 
Association, 1959. 14 p. (Occasional Paper No. 23) 
023.55 

Titton, E. M. A Union list of publications in opaque 
microforms. New York, The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 
1959. viii, 346 p. 025.129 
BRYANT, E. T. Museum librarianship: a practical guide. 
London, James Clarke & Co., Ltd., New York, 
Hafner Publishing Company, 1959. xi, 503 p. 025.178 
CALIFORNIA. Universiry. SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Book selection and censorship: a study of school and 
public libraries in California. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, c.1959. ix, 145 p. 025.21 
Carter, M. D., and Bonk, W. J., joint authors. Building 
library collections. New York, The Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 1959. v, 259 p. 025,21 
Garpner, R. K. The cataloguing and classification of 
books; with the Vietnamese decimal classification. 
Saigon, National Institute of Administration, 1959. 
{12}, 472 p. 025.3 
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Munrorb (W. A.). William Ewart, M.P., 1798- 
1869: portrait of a radical. 1960. 208 pp., 
illus., port. (Grafton, 25s.) 

That the parliamentary progenitor of the public 
library, at least in England, should one day be 
set forth in a good biography has to some 
seemed inevitable. Ewart’s influence has gone on 
extending, like ripples on a tremendous pond, for 
one hundred and ten years, and yet only now 
has a writer worthy of his subject been able to 
accumulate the material of his life. He gave us, 
indeed, the “free’’ library, with the help in 
research of Edward Edwards and the parliamen- 
tary support of Joseph Brotherton; that for 
librarians must be the essential centre of his. life, 
but other causes of moment helped to fill his 
days. 

Ewart came of the liberal merchant stock of 
Liverpool. His father, aiso William Ewart, was 
the godfather, ten years after his own son was 
born, of William Ewart Gladstone, the son of a 
fellow merchant of distinction in his day. That 
the younger of the two ““Williams”’ achieved such 
political eminence should not obscure the value 
of the contribution to Parliament and to our 
country of the elder of the pair. Both were Eton 
and Christ Church men and both were sufficiently 
affluent to enter on political life as a career. 

The impression I receive from Mr. Munford’s 
work is that Ewart had always within him the 
driving force and persistence of the reformer. In 
the direction of his “energies”, he had the 
sympathy in general of his father and the affec- 
tionate support of an attractive, gentle wife. He 
was a persistent reader who collected his own 
library. His writings are relatively few, however. 
He did indeed love and understand poetry to the 
extent that he was able to win the Newdigate 
Prize. The poem is given here in the appendix; 
it would arouse no more than curiosity in the 
reader today. Tennyson had yet to come to break 
with his Timbuctoo the traditional classical 
couplets which governed prize poems from the 
days of Pope. It is worth reading, however, 
because of its author. Early his serious mind (no 
doubt Ewart had playful moments but was of 
grave cast) was deeply concerned about capital 
punishment with its hundreds of judicial murders 
of men, women and children for the most venial of 
crimes, with the Newgate hangings which made 
festivals for London mobs. It was he as much as 
any that brought about the elimination of many 
crimes from the atrocious lists of capital ones. 


He could not, of course, abolish capital punish- 
ment itself. 

His second, perhaps indeed his first, efforts 
were against the slave trade. That today is an old 
story, although there are still thousands of slaves 
in the world and an active slave trade. His work 
here was unremitting and he was happy to live 
to see its legal abolition. 

Mr. Munford has already in Penny rate dealt 
with the origins of the public library service. 
Briefly, but adequately perhaps for this genera- 
tion, he tells here at least the story that every 
librarian has a duty to know of his initiative 
in getting the facts about the need for libraries 
accessible to the people; the Parliamentary 
Committee of Enquiry into libraries that he 
successfully advocated; the remarkable report 
of the Committee, one of the most valuable side- 
lights on human nature in relation to books and 
reading that we possess; and the passing of the 
Act of 1850 and the revision of the 4d. rate limit 
to Id. in 1855. When we remember that really 
fine men like John Bright demurred at the 
putting of such “amenities”? upon the rates, 
although in the end he supported Ewart, these 
were achievements. He saw ahead, too, as the 
interesting extract from his letter to the veteran 
librarian of Cambridge, John Pink, shows: 

These libraries were meant for all classes. Naturally 
the most numerous of them, the working class, would 
derive most benefit from them. But I always thought 
that one of the results of such institutions would be the 
bringing of ali classes together, and uniting them by the 
common bond of literary pursuits. 


Not a genius by the highest computation, not a 
great orator like W. E. Gladstone; a life-long 
back bencher, whose gravity, persistence and 
industry made him an ideal member, and chair- 
man of committees, his life was a chain of 
activities surpassing in human value that of 
many political men more renowned. 

Librarians of public libraries have no reason to 
be otherwise than proud of their association with 
him. His bust at Chaucer House affirms that; 
and they must be grateful to Mr. Munford who 
has had contact with Ewart’s surviving relatives, 
and access to his papers and has given much 
searching, correspondence and really hard 
work to producing this coherent, ciear narrative. 
Surely librarians will need, will want, to read it. 
But also it is for a larger public. 


W. C. Berwick SAYERS 
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METCALFE (JOHN). Subject classifying and indexing 
of libraries and literature. 1959. 347 pp. 
(Angus & Robertson, 42s.) 

Coates (E. J.). Subject catalogues: headings and 
structure. 1960. 186 pp. (The Library Associa- 
tion, 22s., 16s. 6d. to members). 

The continuous and growing interest in the 
theory and practice of classification and indexing 
is reflected in the number of publications dealing 
with them. The two under review offer an inter- 
esting contrast in methods of treating what is 
basically the same subject, and with the same 
objective—to analyse the theory of subject 
arrangement for the purpose of information 
retrieval, and to consider how far this purpose is 
served by various methods and by published 
catalogues and indexes. 

The book of Mr. John Metcalfe, who is the 
librarian of the University of New South Wales, 
is described as ‘“‘the first textbook to cover the 
subject approach to literature, thoroughly and in 
detail”; and although this claim cannot, of course, 
be substantiated, the second part of it is true. Mr. 
Metcalfe has brought together a great amount of 
detail, and brings a practical approach to the 
problems; he has much to say that needs to be 
said. Beginning with a statement of ‘‘Ends and 
means”, he considers the relation between 


classifying and indexing, the history and method 


of catalogues, and some published catalogues. 
Then follows a group of chapters on shelf arrange- 
ment and the classified catalogue, classifying by 
DC and UDC, and the organization and arrange- 
ment of dictionary catalogues. A chapter on 
practical work concludes the actual book, but is 
followed by ten Appendices, on the other general 
schemes, BNB, Chain indexing, Cutter and 
Kaiser, and a series of Exercises. 

Mr. Metcalfe rightly stresses the value of a 
classified arrangement, provided that its limita- 
tions are recognized and compensated for by the 
catalogue. He refers to the need for specific entry 
based on the accurate determination of a book's 
subject, and has shrewd criticisms to offer on 
some famous printed catalogues, bibliographies, 
and abstracts. The terminology of some of the 
general schemes does not accord with common 
usage in a particular field, and would therefore not 
give helpful headings for subject entries; examples 
show that even commonly found synonyms, such 
as Corn and Maize, are not always linked up. 
We can heartily applaud Mr. Metcalfe’s analysis 
and his insistence on the value of the sometimes 
overlooked work of Hulme and Kaiser. 

Nevertheless, this is a very disappointing book. 
The material is so badly organized that on almost 
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50 titles each 9s, 6d. net 


Original contributions by distinguished scholars on 
selected phases of history, economically bound and 
priced. All are hitherto unpublished. 


DUE JULY 22: 
47 Soviet Foreign Policy 1917-1941 
GEORGE F. KENNAN, 1957 Reith Lecture 
author and broadcaster 
48 The Era of Reform 
H. S. COMMAGER, Prof. of History, Amherst 
College 
49 Early Christianity 
R. H. BAINTON, Prof. of Divinity, Yale 
50 Rise and Fall of the Romanovs 


ANATOLE MAZOUR, Prof. of History, Stan- 
ford, author of Russia, Past and Present 








SEND FOR DETAILED BOOKLET 


VAN NOSTRAND 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1848 


358 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET LONDON W 14 


every page one finds remarks such as “‘on this see 
also .. .”’; there is a limit, soon reached, to the 
reader’s willingness to dodge to and fro like this. 
The style is frankly appalling: long, cumbersome 
sentences, riddled with asides and dependent 
clauses, a liberal use of slang, and such com- 
plexity of thought that, even after several read- 
ings, I was quite unable to understand what some 
sentences meant. Mr. Metcalfe frequently criti- 
cizes other writers for not citing references, but 
his own method of running authors, titles, dates 
and other data in the middle of sentences 
in the text is the most slapdash form of citation 
imaginable. There are also several errors: 
“*Lubetsky”’ is so spelt in text and index; “‘such 
subjects as triethylene’’—what is “‘triethylene’’?; 
UDC is not discarding the square brackets 
device; the classes in Chemical abstracts are not 
“unsubdivided”, though they have no notation, 
and index references are to columns, not pages; 
wrong titles are given to books by Caudwell (p. 
227) and Ranganathan (p. 290); the Burke 
quotation (p. 263) is inaccurate; Bliss first pub- 
lished the outline of his scheme in the Library 
journal in 1910, and not “‘well after 1914”; and 
more could be quoted. They are mostly not 
particularly important, but unfortunately such 
carelessness is typical of the whole book. 
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More serious than this is Mr. Metcalfe’s atti- 
tude towards modern classification theorists, 
especially Ranganathan and Wells, against whom 
he directs a continuous fire of sneers and gibes 
which I found exceedingly distasteful. It is 
incomprehensible to me that Mr. Metcalfe should 
have allowed his prejudice to blind him to the 
fact that Ranganathan and his co-workers have 
made the same criticisms as he makes himself, 
and have tried to improve on methods along lines 
which he himself says should be adopted. He 
clearly has made no attempt to understand facet 
analysis, and ignores completely the several 
systems made by members of the Classification 
Research Group and successfully in use; indeed, 
he makes some statements about the CRG that 
are so far from the truth that *‘One can only 
wonder, At so grotesque a blunder”’! 

This attitude is well illustrated by his treatment 
of the BNB—not worth a place in the text of the 
chapter on classified catalogues, but relegated to 
an Appendix, with a warning to students not to 
study it too deeply. In this Appendix, there is a 
perfectly reasonable criticism of the indexing of a 
book by Middleton Murry, and a few pages on 
another example—a book on Genetics in the 
atomic age—which could hardly be more in- 
appropriate; here, Mr. Metcalfe criticises BNB 
for not indexing a book on genetics as if it were 
a book on physics, precisely the kind of inaccurate 
subject analysis that he has so justly castigated 
throughout the book. 

All of which is a great pity, because there are 
too few good modern books on cataloguing, and 
Mr. Metcalfe gives evidence here, and in a 
previous more advanced book, to show that he 
has examined a lot of material with a keen eye 
for its practical value. Such an approach, coupled 
with the background of a university research 
library, could make a valuable contribution to 
our professional studies. 

No resounding claims are made by Mr. Coates, 
on the other hand, who “hopes” that his book 
may prove useful to students and to practising 
cataloguers, and gives a list of colleagues to 
whom he feels indebted. The book is very much 
his own, however, and is a tour de force. Like 
Mr. Metcalfe, he starts with a statement of 
objectives, and follows this with an historical 
account of the development of systematic 
structures in catalogues. The dictionary catalogue, 
the role of classification, and the use of chain 
procedure in catalogues and indexes, lead up to 
a most useful chapter on the use of catalogues 
and how to set about making a search. 

The wealth of experience acquired during the 
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compilation of the BNB has been turned to good 
account, and there is no doubt that Mr. Coates’ 
analysis goes deeper than almost any other work 
on cataloguing. There is so much to ponder over 
that the book must be read slowly, though the 
style is so clear, and above all so vigorous, that 
the reader is in danger of being urged forward at 
too fast a pace. Students will not find this an easy 
book, but it well repays deliberate study; practis- 
ing cataloguers, especially those who are con- 
cerned with detailed indexing for information 
retrieval, will find here a wealth of useful advice 
and a first-class discussion of difficult technical 
problems. I particularly liked the discussions, 
summarized in tabular form, of the comparative 
structure of the three main forms of catalogue, 
and of the different types of relationship between 
terms and how they should be represented in a 
heading. The latter contrasts brilliantly with a 
fearful document ‘Analysis of prepositionals for 
interrelational concepts’’, recently issued by the 
U.S. Patent Office. 

Mr. Coates’ main thesis is that cataloguers and 
classifiers need a systematic technique for subject 
analysis; faceted ciassification and chain indexing 
offer such a technique, even though they are not 
entirely successful with the existing general 
classification schemes. Mr. Metcalfe prefers to 
regard this comparative failure as obvious proof 
that the technique is a stupid and useless elabora- 
tion. Mr. Coates blames most of it on the antique 
classification schemes on which it has largely been 
used. Surely he is right to suggest that the 
technique has a just claim to be judged in favour- 
able circumstances; there is plenty of evidence, 
from experience with specialist systems, to show 
that this is actually the most promising develop- 
ment in this field for many years. 

D. J. FosKett 


Youth Libraries Section 


WEEKEND SCHOOL 


The Weekend School of the Youth Libraries Section 
will be held at Bishop Otter College, Chichester, from 
9th to 11th September, 1960. The main theme will be The 
Service to Youth. Programmes will be sent to all members. 
Others who would like to attend may obtain copies from 
the Honorary Membership Secretary, County Library, 
County Offices, Preston, Lancs. 


WEDNESDAY, 6TH JuLy, 1960 


Meet at Theydon Bois Station at 3 p.m. 

Programme: Coach tour of Epping Forest followed by 
meeting at Wansfell College, Theydon Bois, 5.45 p.m. 
Speaker: Leslie Linder, editor of The Art of Beatrix 
Potter. Inclusive charge for coach and tea, 7s. 

Names to Honorary Secretary, Youth Libraries Section, 
County Library, Springfield, Maidstone, by 29th June. 
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Appointments and Retirements 


Assistant, Kingston-on- 
Guildford Technical 


Miss A. Altass, 
to be Assistant, 


ALTASS. 
Thames P.L., 
College Library. 

Ask.—DMiss B. Ask, A.L.A., Librarian i/c S.W. Travel- 
ling Library, Penistone Branch, W. Riding Co.L., to be 
Senior Assistant, School Library Service, Bucks. Co.L. 

BaLt.—Mr. G. R. Ball, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Newark P.L., to be Lending Librarian, Walsall P.1 

Bett.—Mr. J. A. Bell, F.L.A., County Librarian of 
Bute, to be Library Adviser, The Company of Merchants 
of the City of Edinburgh. 

Berry.—Miss M. D. Berry, F.L.A., 
Vancouver P.L., to be Regional Branch 
Bognor Regis, W. Sussex Co. L. 

Bone.—Mr. B. F. Bone, B.A., A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Swindon P.L., to be Librarian, National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, Shinfield, Reading. 


Broster.—-Mr. T. A. Broster, A.L.A., Branch Lib- 
rarian, Streatham Vale Branch, Wandsworth P.L., to 
be Branch Librarian, Hanley Road Branch, Islington 
P.L ‘ 

BROWN. 
Durham Co. L., 
shire Co.L 

Caw.Ley.—Mr. T. Cawley, B.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Scottish Marine Biological Association, Millport, to be 
Librarian, Levington Research Station, Fisons Fertilizers 
Ltd., near Ipswich. 

CLaRK.—Miss J. Clark, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Co.L., to be Chief Cataloguer, Leicester Co.L 

CusHING.—-Miss C. M. Cushing, Children’s Librarian, 
Nuneaton P.L., to be Assistant-in-charge, Children’s 
Library, Tunbridge Wells P.L. 

Davey.—Mr. J. Davey, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Southend-on-Sea P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Westcliff 
Branch. 

Dennis.——Mr. R. C. Dennis, F.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Hampstead P.L., to be Central Lending Librarian. 

HaAMILTON.—Mr. M. de Courcy Hamilton, Branch 
Librarian, Richmond P.L., to be Assistant Librarian, 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Harris.—Mr. G. W. Harris, F.L.A., Librarian-in- 
charge, Central Lending Dept., Battersea P.L., to be 
Deputy Librarian, Leyton P.L. 

Hatiey.—Mr. V. A. Hatley, B.A., A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Northampton P.L., to be Librarian, Central 
College of Further Education, Northampton. 

Heatu.—Miss B. Heath, A.L.A., Mobile Librarian, 
Staffs. Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, Talke Branch, 
Staffs. Co.L. 

Hewitt.—Mr. R. G. Hewitt, F.R.S.A.,  F.L.A., 
Deputy Borough Librarian of Bilston, to be Reference 
Librarian, Blackpool P.L. 

Humpuries.—Miss M. R. Humphries, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Gloucestershire Co.L., to be Assistant-in- 
charge, Mid-Herts Mobile Library, Herts. Co.L. 

INGRAM.—Miss E. M. Ingram, A.L.A., First Assistant, 
Acocks Green Branch, Birmingham P.L., to be Librarian, 
Stirchley Branch. 


Assistant, 
Librarian, 


Mr. L. Brown, F.L.A., Regional Librarian, 
to be Senior Assistant, Gloucester- 


Essex 
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Jones.—Mr. J. H. Jones, A.L.A., Senior Assistant in 
charge of Branches, Cardiganshire Joint L., to be 
Librarian Grade IV, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food Hq.L. 

Lake.—Mr. P. A. Lake, B.Sc., A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, St. Pancras P.L., to be Senior Assistant 
(Administration) Southend-on-Sea P.L. 

McKiniay.—Miss 1. McKinlay, A.L.A., Editor, 
Scottish Union Catalogue, Scottish Central Library, to 
be Burgh Librarian, Buckhaven and Methil P.L. 

McNEAL.—Miss D. W. McNeal, A.L.A., Travelling 
Librarian, West Riding Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Morecambe Region, Lancs Co.L. 

NicHoLas.—Miss R. M. Nicholas, Assistapt, Bristol 
P.L., to be Assistant Librarian, United Bristol Hos- 
Pitals. 

Nicuois.—Mr. O. T. 
Tingley Branch, Morley P.L., 
Oldbury P.L. 

Opoterye.—Mr. S. I. Odoteye, Assistant, Accra P.L., to 
be Assistant, The Library, College of Administration, 
Achimota, Ghana. 

OveRTON-SMITH.—Miss Y. M. Overton-Smith, B.Sc., 
A.L.A., Assistant, Westminster P.L., to be Assistant 
Distribution Librarian, Somerset Co.L. 

Parrorp.—Mr. J. H. P. Pafford, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A., 
to be Library Adviser to the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas. Mr. Pafford is Goldsmiths’ 
Librarian of the Univ. of London. 

Parker.—Mr. J. S. Parker, A.L.A., Knottingley 
District Librarian, West Riding Co.L., to be Pudsey 
District Librarian, West Riding Co.L. 

Patten.—Mr. M. N. Patten, A.L.A., Branch Lib- 
rarian, Notts. Co.L., to be Librarian, Mid-Warwickshire 
College of Further Education. 

Peake.—Mr. H. S. Peake, B.A., A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Dudley P.L., to be Librarian, Nottingham 
Training College. 

Pickup.—Mr. P. W. H. Pickup, F.L.A., Senior Assis- 
tant, Retford Region, Notts. Co.L., to be Chief Assistant, 
Hemel Hempstead Branch, Herts. Co.L. 

Seats.—Mr. J. H. Seals, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Leeds P.L., to be Deputy Librarian, College of Advanced 
Technology, Birmingham. 

Pote.— Miss E. V. Pole, A.L.A., Assistant, Lough- 
borough P.L., to be Librarian/Information Officer, 
Cascelloid Division of the British Xylonite Co. Ltd. 

Raven.—Mr. E. S. Raven, F.L.A., Deputy County 
Librarian of Cumberland, to be County Librarian. 

StepHens.—Mr. T. D. Stephens, B.A., Librarian, Paint 
Research Station, Teddington, to be Librarian, British 
Welding Research Association. 

STRATTON.—Miss R. Stratton, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Bethnal Green P.L., to be Senior Assistant 
(Central Lending & Reference L.), Southend-on-Sea P.L. 

Truscotrt.—Mr. J. E. Truscott, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Battersea P.L., to be Senior Assistant (Catalogu- 
ing and Branch work), Southend-on-Sea P.L. 

Wa .sH.—Miss B. A. Walsh, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Hampstead P.L., to be Branch Librarian. 

Warpie.—Miss D. U. Wardle, A.L.A., Senior Assis- 
tant, Scottish Central Library, to be Librarian, Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 


Nichols, Branch Librarian, 
to be Senior Assistant, 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA, A.C.T., AUSTRALIA 
LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited from persons with the neces- 
sary qualifications for appointment to the vacant position 
of University LIBRARIAN. 

The appointment will be to the age of sixty-five, with 
the option of retirement after age sixty. The successful 
applicant will be required to contribute to the University’s 
superannuation scheme, which is based on the F.S.S.U., 
or to the Commonwealth Superannuation Fund. Travel 
expenses to Canberra and reasonable removal expenses 
will be paid; housing on a rental basis will be provided 
for a married man appointed other than in Canberra. 

The salary of the position is at present £A3,702 per 
annum but this is under review and may be increased 
substantially. 

Further particulars are available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close on 17th July, 1960. 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SIERRA LEONE 


Applications are invited for Assistant Librarianship 
from graduates with a professional qualification. Salary 
scale: £965 x £50—£1,415; £1,490 x £75—£1,790 p.a., 
entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Outfit and family allowances (max. £300). F.S.S.U. 
Passages on appointment, annual leave and normal 
termination. Part-furnished accommodation at reason- 
able rent. Detailed applications (6 copies) naming three 
referees by 10th July, 1960, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 
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METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
CAMBERWELL 
Pus.ic LipRARIES-ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Applications invited from Chartered Librarians, 
salary £925, rising to £1,110 inclusive (Grade A.P.T. III 
of the National Scales). Applicants should have wide 
experience of all aspects of public library work. Duties will 
include revision of stock of about 200,000 volumes. 

Application form from Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
S.E.5. Closing date 29th June. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR HEATING, 
VENTILATING, REFRIGERATION AND FAN 
ENGINEERING 


The Board of Governors of the College invite applica- 
tions for the post of Liprarian. The successful candidate 
will be required to take charge of a small specialized 
technical library which provides lending and reference 
facilities and a technical information service. 

The College will move into a new building in 
September, 1960. 

The salary scale for the post is £690 per annum rising 
by five annual increments to £940 per annum. In fixing 
the starting salary consideration will be given to previous 
experience in similar posts. Staff of the college contribute 
to a Superannuation Scheme. In addition to the usual 
public holidays the Librarian is allowed a minimum of 
three weeks’ annual vacation. 

Application form may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Frepk. J. PACKER, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Borough Polytechnic, 
Borough Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF MASTER PRINTERS 


Young lady required to take charge of small library. 
Some experience essential; knowledge of Universal 
Decimal Classification and typing desirable; able to 
work on own initiative. Pleasant conditions, lunch 
vouchers, pension scheme, five-day week. Applications 
in writing, giving age and details of education and 
experience to the Director, B.F.M.P., 11 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 

(See also advertisements page v.) 





FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN BOOKS 


Unrivalled selection of : 


dictionaries @ 


books for children @ 
quality paperbacks in plasticised hard covers @ 


foreign fiction @ 


45 NEAL STREET 
LONDON WC2 


COVENT GARDEN 1418 





JUNE 1960 





UNION LIST 
OF COMMONWEALTH 
NEWSPAPERS 
IN LONDON, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
A. R. HEWITT 


Most of the entries relate to the collection in the British 
Museum Newspaper Depository—the largest in the 
Commonwealth—about which information has not hither- 
to been published. All other institutions retaining files 
permanently or for limited periods are included. 21s net 


THE ATHLONE PRESS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 








ALWAYS USE 


LUSENBAK 


THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR RE- 
MOVAL OF LABELS, BOOKPLATES, 
END-PLATES, MAPS, Etc. 


loz. £1/1/0 2ozs.£2/0/0 4ozs. £3/18/0 


Sole Producer: 
George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, N. Ireland 














Change of Address 


The address of 


PERGAMON PRESS 


and 


I, R. MAXWELL & CO. LTD. 


Headington Hill Hall 
Oxford 


To avoid delay in the execution of orders, 
and to ensure immediate attention to 
your letters, please make certain that all 
departments in your firm send their corre- 
spondence to this address. 
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L.A. N.Y.L.A. EXCHANGE SCHEME 

The following post is offered to a Chartered Librarian 
preferably a graduate working in a comprehensive school 
library or as a librarian-in-charge of school libraries 
in a public library: 

Librarian of Smithtown High School Library, St. 

James, New York. Smithtown High School has a 

comprehensive secondary school and the Librarian is 

responsible for administering the library service. 

There is a stock of 3,700 vols., 1,000 borrowers and a 

staff of 3. Annual salary in accordance with quali- 

fications and experience, but not less than $4,700. 

British applicants’ salary should be not less than 

£850 p.a. Application forms may be obtained from 

the Deputy Secretary. 

Post required 

Postgraduate student U.C.L., woman, library trained, 
reference experience, requires temporary post and/or 
part-time situation as from 9th August. Apply L.A.R., 
Box No. 200. 

Conference Accommodation 

Scarborough Conference. Commodore Hotel, South 
Cliff, near Spa: garage and parking, 25s. Sd. to 28s. 6d. 
daily. Send for booklet (showing Conference Hall) and 
menus. Tel. 1001. 

Wanted 

Urgently to buy: McColvin and Reeves, Music libraries, 
2 vols., 1937-38. Replies to G. J. C. Khoo, c/o Raffles 
National Library, Singapore, 6 

The Secretary of the L.A. would be grateful for any 
spare copies of L.A.R. for April, 1960 

Library Review, No. 53 (Autumn 1939), No. 89 (Spring 
1949). Replies to County Librarian, County Library, 
91 Hoole Road, Chester. 


Acknowledged 8&sT FoR BOUND PAGES 


| mane et 


Only CONTOURA—with its unique patented 
translucent air-cushion—copies both facing pages 
at the same time, pages with text printed close 
into the spine; does not use damaging pressure; 
is unaffected by size or thickness, and is 
modestly priced—from £38 complete (Quarto). 
If, however, a rotary combine (thin originals 
only) or an orthodox flatbed machine answers 
your need better, we advise, demonstrate, and 
supply accordingly. So get in touch with 


rorejalceleig-| 
a a 
PHOTOCOPYING LTD. 
52a Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7 (KNI 8860) 











LIBRARY FURNITURE 





No. 111 

Gramophone Record Cabinet 
4’ 6” high x 3 3” wide x 15” deep, including 12’ 
leg base. Interior divided into 27 compartments 
approximately 4° x 13” 13”. Doors fitted with 
bolts and lock. 


B. Serota Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to Municipal Authorities 
57 Downham Road, Kingsland Road, London, N.1 





Appointments Vacant 
(continued from page 204) 





UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the position of Universrry Curer Liprarian. Salary 
range of $9,000 to $12,000 per annum, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Applications should be 
sent to the Piesident, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

For Sale 


British Journal of Psychology, complete Vol. XIV, 
pt. 3 Jan. 1924) to date, and British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, complete Vol. I, pt. 1 (Feb., 1931) to date. 
Unbound in original parts. Replies to G. Mowat, 78 
Morningside Drive, Edinburgh 10. 


For Disposal 


Hansard, bound vols. for 1934-1946 complete. Replies 
to N. A. Loftus, Bulcamp House, Halesworth, Suffolk. 
Wanted 

Junior Bookshelf, January, 1959 (Vol. 23, No. 1) 
Librarian, North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales 
Road, London, N.W.5. 

The Unesco Regional Centre for Reading Materials in 
South Asia, 26A—P.E.C.H. Society, Karachi 29, 
Pakistan, would welcome annual reports of libraries. 

A.L.A. Bulletin, July-December (inclusive), 1958, and 
A.L.A. Conference Proceedings 1958. Offers to City 
Librarian, Reference Library, Central Library, Leeds, 1. 





REGULAR FEATURES: 


personal news. 





THE LEADING DUTCH MONTHLY IN LIBRARY SCIENCE IS 


BIBLIOTHEEKLEVEN 


Leading articles with English summaries, incidentally complete 
English text, Reviews, Accession-list library literature in the 
Royal library (The Hague), recent and forthcoming events, 
titles of articles and papers in library journals, technical news, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 27 SHILLINGS 


Administration: Miss H. E. P’ vaN pE HAGT, DOELENSTRAAT 101, DELFT 

















ntrust your Bookbinding to 


are pioneers of modern bindings, 
both for works of fiction and non-fiction. 


offer you the advantages, the skill and facilities, gained 
in 12 years experience of unsewn binding. 


binding means first-class work at the most economical 
charges—unsewn binding at 3/6d for crown octavo 
fiction, and 4/0d for crown octavo non-fiction. 


COLLECT AND DELIVER Enquiries will be 


welcomed at any of the following addresses: 


REMPLOY LIMITED - BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING GROUP 


OXGATE LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2. "PHONE: GLADSTONE 8020 


DAGENHAM HALIFAX 
Freshwater Road, Dagenham, Essex Winding Road, Halifax, Yorkshire 
Phone: Seven Kings 7712 Phone: Halifax 5575 


NEWCASTLE (Staffs.) STOCKTON 

Barracks Road, 5 Corporation Building, Hunters Lane, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs. Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 

Phone: Newcastle-under-Lyme 65053 Phone: Stockton-on-Tees 66804 








PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SECOND 
UNITED 
NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
ON THE 
PEACEFUL 
USES OF 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Geneva, September 1958 


ENGLISH EDITION — 33 Volumes 


NOW AVAILABLE 


() 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 
volumes each) now in preparation 


For further information consult your bookstore or: 
UNITED NATIONS 


Sales Section (Atomic Energy) 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Brochures available on request 








volume 
1 Progress in Atomic Energy, 525 pages 
33 Index of the Proceedings 


NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
2 Survey of Raw Material Resources, 846 pages 
3 Processing of Raw Materials, 612 pages 
4 Production of Nuclear Materials and Isotopes, 
644 pages 
5 Properties of Reactor Materials, 627 pages 


REACTORS 

6 Basic Metallurgy and Fabrication of Fuels, 
720 pages 

7 Reactor Technology, 858 pages 

8 Nuclear Power Plants, Part I, 584 pages 

9 Nuclear Power Plants, Part II 

10 Research Reactors, 548 pages 

11 Reactor Safety and Control, 608 pages 

12 Reactor Physics, 774 pages 

13 Reactor Physics and Economics 


PHYSICS 

14 Nuclear Physics and Instrumentation, 
492 pages 

15 Physics in Nuclear Energy, 476 pages 

16 Nuclear Data and Reactor Theory, 744 pages 

30 Fundamental Physics, 342 pages 


CHEMISTRY 

17 Processing Irradiated Fuels and Radioactive 
Materials, 709 pages 

18 Waste Treatment and Environmental Aspects 
of Atomic Energy, 624 pages 

19 The Use of Isotopes: Industrial Uses, 366 pages 

20 Isotopes in Research, 296 pages 

28 Basic Chemistry in Nuclear Energy, 686 pages 

29 Chemical Effects of Radiation, 475 pages 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

21 Health and Safety: Dosimetry and Standards, 
249 pages 

22 Biological Effects of Radiation, 552 pages 

23 Experience in Radiological Protection, 
468 pages 

24 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part I, 308 pages 

25 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part II, 312 pages 

26 Isotopes in Medicine, 460 pages 

27 Isotopes in Agriculture 


CONTROLLED FUSION 

31 Theoretical and Experimental Aspects of 
Fusion, 390 pages 

32 Controlled Fusion Devices, 462 pages 


vii 


DADUADAAUANDA 
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DOES REFERENCE 
RUB YOU UP 


THE 
WRONG WAY? 


Do you waste hours flapping through old volumes of ‘The Times’ ? 
Do you give up, crushed mentally and physically ? 

Or do you carry grimly on, only to collapse at last beneath your 
load of knowledge ? 

To safeguard the muscles of researchers, Recordak supply many 
reference libraries with special microfilm editions of 

‘The Times’—together with its Educational and Literary 
Supplements, and the Times Index. In microfilm form, these 
journals take up only a fraction of their former space, and are 
easy to handle. And with a ‘Recordak’ Library Reader, it takes 
only a few minutes to run through the microfilm record 

and pin-point your reference. 

Why not write for details ? 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF KODAK LIMITED 


1-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.1. Tel: MET 0316 
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IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. = 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 














COMBRIDGE 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Library Booksellers 


Constantly revised lists issued include : 
STANDARD FICTION : POPULAR NON-FICTION : CHILDREN’S FICTION 
NON-FICTION FOR CHILDREN : BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
15—19 (INTERMEDIATE FICTION : BOOKS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 
BRIDGE BOOKS 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD 











Wrentham Street, Birmingham 5 
MID 6491 








“THE .WOOLSTON. BOOK CO.,. LTD. 
- P.O. BOX 17, GAMBLE STREET , “ 
NOTTINGHAM 





« «SPECIALIST SUPPLIERS OF. . 
PP ee ce ene 
- - -“PEG.BOARD”. . . 


: DISPLAY, PANELS 
LETTERING AND FITTINGS, 
e e e a FOR, ee e . 
, LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 
» 7 * * ee © ee @ 

















CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to the Library profession 


for over 80 years 


Pioneers of Library binding 
and originators of the celebrated patterned 


rexine “‘contemporary’”’ style 


Our Quickseen periodical cases 


are in use all over the world, including 


“iron curtain” countries 





Printed by Headley Brothers Ltd 109 Kingsway London WC2 and Ashford Kent 








